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PICTUROL 
Gives You 


Classroom Interest ... 
Amazing Pupil Progress 


Have you tried this new-day 
way to gain undivided class- 
room attention? If not, you 
should get the Picturol facts 
right away. 


Picturol does more than 
make your teaching simple, ef- 
fective, enjoyable. It helps 
you present each lesson in viv- 
id, visual, fascinating form. 


It snaps pupils out of their 
lethargy. Brings them facts, 
and information that are easily 
remembered. Psychologists tell 
us that things seen are remem- 
bered long after things heard 
are forgotten. And because 
Picturol is such a refreshing 
change from book and lecture 
methods of teaching, pupils 
take to it kindly, enthusiastic- 
ally. 


Will you do as other teach- 
ers have done who now present 
each lesson as the best teacher 
on any subject would present 
it? Just send in the coupon 
for complete facts on how you 
can benefit by putting Picturol 
in your classroom! 





What it is! 


Picturol is an inexpensive, 
small Still Filmslide Projector 
that projects still pictures sing- 
ly or serially from rolls of com- 
pact, non-inflammable film. It 
may be set up right in the 
classroom, moved from room 
to room if necessary and when 
not in use occupies little space. 
You simply attach to any con- 
venient electric light socket or 
battery. Film adjustment is as 
simple as A. B. C. 





Films on a wide variety of 
school subjects are available— 
with material selected by au- 
thorities on every subject. A 


helpful teaching manual ac- 
companies every roll of film, 
showing you just what explan- 
atory matter brings out best 
the outstanding facts of every 
picture. Send the coupon for 
list of subjects and copy of 
typical Teaching Manual. 
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S.V.E. Motion Picture 


Film Service Offers 
You 3 Big Advantages 


Besides our complete library 
of still filmslides we maintain 
an elaborate collection of Mo- 
tion Picture Films specially 
adaptable for school use. 

Prompt, nationwide service 
assures you films of your own 
selection from a comprehensive 
library without delay. Rental 
rates are low—prices for out- 
right sale, within reason. 

Subjects, one and two reels 
in length cover Geography, 
History, Nature Study, Phys- 
ics, Agriculture and Health. 

35 mm. prints offered for 
Rental or sale. . . 
for sale only. 

A comprehensive catalog, 
listing and describing our en- 
tire line of Motion Picture 
Films sent on request. Just 
fill in and tear off the coupon. 


16 mm. prints 
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Comprehensive . . . and bet- | 
ter for the teaching of 
Geography 
United States Regional 
Geography Set 
Arranged in 15 Still Films 


Send the coupon for titles and 
detailed information. 
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Visual Education in Europe--A General Statement (1) 


W. M. Grecory 


Director Educational Museum, Cleveland Public Schools 


HE writer has inspected the 

leading European institutions 
which provide objective educa- 
tion for adults. The important mu- 
seums, the zoos, the aquariums, 
parks, libraries, visual organiza- 
tions, school museums, historic 
places, the scientific collections, 
etc., were visited to learn how 
they advance the general in- 
telligence of both children and 
adults. The main interest of the 
writer is in the use of objective 
material in the school and college 
and any sources which contrib- 
ute to this field will be given in 
detail in this series. 
tion of the educational activities 


This inspec- 


of selected European institutions 
is here recorded to be suggestive 
to those engaged in this work in 
our country. 


Using Scenery 


It may seem to the ardent advo- 
cate of the art picture, the film 
and the slide, that it is far afield 
to use scenery in education. In 
Europe the natural surroundings 
are used to the greatest advan- 
tage. Field trips and nature walks 
are an integral part of school, col- 
lege and life. The spirit which 
is put in field trips and the result- 
ing close contact with nature is 
an outstanding feature in Europe. 
This country has made its begin- 
nings but we should have more 
activities of the boy scouts, the 
camp fire girls, the bird clubs, 
the flower preservation associ- 
tions, and historic homes. organi- 
zations. In Europe the short dis- 
tances, the marked trails, the 
near by shelter houses, the wav- 
side kitchens, the open-air fire 
places, excellent guide books, de- 
tailed maps, and cheap transpor- 
tation give pleasure to trips. At 


the same time the significant facts 
involved are all combined to be- 
come part of the common con- 
sciousness and education of ev- 
eryone. School pupils look for- 
ward to local walking trips or to 
the more distant trip to the ca- 
thedral, the museum, the nearby 
great city, the seashore, or the 
mountain peak. The educator 
who develops the field trip for 
first hand observation of his local- 
ity is encouraging educational ac- 
tivities that 
sound. 

We Americans are still so 


are fundamentally 


young and our space so vast that 
we have not learned to use the 
outdoors for 
pleasure and education. The auto 
bus has taught us that students 
may be transported to regions of 
possibility for valuable educa- 
tional activities. We are slow to 
add those touches to nature which 
are needed to make it a pleasure 
to commune with her in her var- 
ious moods. We have to be taught 
to see those fine aspects of nature 
which await us in each locality. 

Europe is famous for its walk- 
ing trips. The names of the fol- 
lowing are suggestive of their 
possibilities. Interlaken to the 
Grindelwald Glacier ; the terraced 
Rhine at Bingen; the Lauterbrun- 
nen Valley and Murren; the 
snowfields of the Jungfrau; the 
trails of the Black Forest; the 
Fontainebleau Forest; the Lon- 
don Docks; the Medieval Nurem- 
berg; the Rhone Glacier and the 
source of the Rhone River; the 
Grimsel Pass in the Alps. 

The field trip is wonderfully 
well done in Europe. Schools in 
Switzerland and Germany require 
pupils and teachers to spend sev- 
eral days in the open. Old cas- 


nearby common 


tles, ancient forts and market 
houses are made into cheap sleep- 
ing quarters for groups of chil- 
dren that hike across the country, 
spending their time in the open, 
studying forests, mountains and 


historic places. 


Gardens, Parks and Forests 


The natural forest and the gar- 
den have an important place in 
adult recreation and education in 
all parts of Europe. 
English garden has a beauty and 


The wayside 


an appeal which could be utilized 
more widely in our city back 
yards. The famous gardens are 
centers of scientific experimenta 
tion. The Kew Gardens in Lon 
don, with its world wide collec- 
tions, is a popular center as well 
as renowned for commercial ex 
periments which have revolution 
ized the production of rubber, ca- 
othe 


cao, quinine and many 


plants. The famous Jardin des 
Plantes in Paris combines popular 
botanic instruction with scientific 
research. Its collections are from 
all the plant families known in 
the world and it is crowded with 
adults who combine pleasure with 
their information. The European 
botanic gardens are exceedingly 
popular and are largely attended. 
Hyde Park is a surprisingly large 
wooded area in the heart of Lon- 
don; and the 
is a famous wood with a pictures 
que lake in Paris. 
Fontainebleau yield unsurpassed 
satisfaction in their arrangement 
and beauty, while the gardens at 
Versailles reflect splendors of 
old: France. The canals and pools 
show that water is a necessity ia 
the fine art of landscaping. These 
famous gardens have been wideiy 
copied and at present the multi 
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tudes derive great satisfaction 
from them. 

The ftamous Schonbrunn oi 
Vienna is another example of 
magnificence in palace gardens. 
This park of 495 acres with its 
marvelous vistas, lakelets, box 
hedges, groves and statuary, is 
the delight of the Viennese who 
frequent it in great numbers. 

In Germany the reigning mon- 
archs planned most of the cities 
and were always generous with 
their own statues. It was a sure 
means of impressing the multi- 
tudes with the sovereign’s import- 
ance and Germany has 
many history lessons emphasized 
by the monuments at the center 
of the city. The most conspicuous 
effort to impress the people is the 
Sieges-Allee in the Tiergarten of 
Berlin. Emperor William II had 
this street. lined with thirty-two 
sranden- 


today 


marble statues of the 
burg-Prussian rulers. The art 
critics may disapprove of William 
II’s taste but the people are im- 
pressed by these displays. 

It is well to observe that a mon- 
ument which is seen daily by 
thousands of people has its silent 
influence. The church of inspir 
ing beauty, the snow-capped 
peak, and the beautiful lake are 
important influences upon peopie 
—they give visual impressions 
that mold thoughts and actions. 

Some of our cities which have 
large foreign populations might 
utilize the Europeans’ love of 
beautiful gardens by having in the 


parks typical gardens of Italy, 
Spain, England, Germany Hun 


gary, etc 
Zoological Parks and Aquariums 
America has a wonderful col- 
lection of animals in the New 
York Zoo at the Bronx but not 
id stay 


1 


the throngs that visit a1 
like those in the Tiergarten in 
More than 1300 different 


animals are housed in Berlin’s ar- 


Jerlin 


tistic zoo buildings which are at- 


tractive and adapted to their 


purpose. The animals are in fine 
condition and their observation is 
easy. London has its Zoological 
Garden in Regents Park. 

Some of these animals are in 
dens and runs. The most attract- 
ive collection of wild animals is at 
Stellingern, near Hamburg. in 
this city is the Carl Hagenbeck 
collection of wild animals which 
are not confined in cages but are 
in large enclosures. The lions’ 
ravine, the goat hills, and the are- 
tic landscape are worthy of atten- 
tion by those who wish to make 
wild animals attractive. We have 
wonderful opportunities in Amer- 
ica for great wild animal enclos- 
ures and extensions of our bird 
and game sanctuaries 

This country has drawn much 
wealth from its fisheries, but 
great aquariums are scarce and 
our people know but very little 
of the story of the cod, the whale 
The aquarium 
serlin is an 
attractive building of four floors 
of tanks filled with the fish of the 
sea and lakes It 
crowded with people who pay ad- 
mission. Fishing is not important 
to Berlin What is the purpase 
plendid aquarium? It sat- 


and other sea life. 


in the Tiergarten at 


IS Cc ynstantly 


of this 
isles an adult’s demand for ideas 
of the world in which he lives. It 
is an incidental type of education 
which mostly visual 


Europeans are Museum Minded 


In Europe if a picture, a sculp- 
ture, a tree, a rock, a house or an 
animal is unusual and of educa- 


finds its way 


tional lue it soon 
into oreat museum collection 


It is there enshrined to be avail- 


able to all who may use it to edu 
cational advantage »commun 
ity is so small that it does not 
have its collections of educaticnal 


significance to the adults and the 


schools 
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We can learn much from these 
European museums which are so 
numerous and so rich in their col- 
lection. We should accept anda 
make part of our instruction in 
this country their good accom- 
plishments and try to avoid the 
difficulties which have made their 
influence static. European mu- 
seums vary in their fundamental 
purpose: from the British Mu- 
seum which aims to have one of 
everything in the world, to the 
Pestalozzum in Zurich in which 
are the books and personal effects 
of the famous Pestalozzi. These 
museums represent many exper- 
iments in attempting to provide 
interest, information and adult 
education. In general, the Eur- 
opean museum is a collection 
more than an educational display. 
It preserves better than it attracts 
or interests. The European 
museum has usually been estab- 
lished by a royal decree and funds 
for its maintenance provided from 
the royal treasury. 

Many museums in Europe ap- 
peal to the highly educated class- 
es. Only recently have the mass- 
es been reached as.in the Science 
Museum in London and in the 
Deutsches Museum in Munich. 
These illustrate how science has 
been applied to our work. These 
institutions touch life in such a 
vivid manner and dramatize its 
different activities in such inter- 
esting displays, that they are 
crowded with adults and children. 

Museums are not only super- 
storehouses for priceless treas- 
ures but they also have an educa- 
tional function for their commun- 
ity. Just as modern educational 
methods try to objectify and illus- 
trate processes and situations, so 
also should the modern museum 
attempt to dramatize the social 
effects of science, art and history 
in modern civilization. The day 
has passed for a-museum to be a 
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warehouse for collections. 
Schools and Museums in Europe 

The schools of Europe use mu- 
seum materials in the museum. 
Groups of children are daily 
studying the exhibits in the Im- 
perial Institute in London. Many 
geography lessons of the British 
realm are taught by their exhib- 
its. 

German pupils go in large num- 
bers to the Deutsches Museum 
where the machines can be oper- 
ated and experiments performed. 
The Science Museum in London 
has classes in the different scien- 
tific fields and large numbers of 
pupils come to this institution for 
inspiration and instruction. 

Every institution visited was 
desirous of extending its educa- 
tional services, but most of the 
plans were for instruction within 
the institution. 

The practice of loaning mater- 
ials is not general in Europe and 
the field is almost undeveloped 
compared to what could be done. 
It is true that lantern slides are 
loaned by many institutions but 
very little other objective mater- 
ial is sent out. The European 
schools use lantern slides and mo- 
tion pictures in an occasional 
sense rather than as a part of reg- 
ular classroom instruction. Wall 
pictures, maps and charts are the 
most common of the pictorial 
forms used. The German schools 
are generously provided with vis- 
ual material, as they have devel- 
oped with infinite care, the wall 
picture, the chart, the map, and 
the model. The lantern slides 
which are loaned by many of the 
institutions seem frequently to be 
organized 
point of view and not always weil 
adjusted to serve as tools of in- 
struction in the schools. 

Europe Uses Its Historic Sites 

and Buildings 

Each community from the 


from the specialist 


small hamlet to the largest city 
makes the fullest possible educa- 
tional use of its historic situa- 
tions. There is only one small au- 
thentic of Shakespeare's 
original writing, yet at Stratford 


scrap 


on-Avon there is woven about 
him much that is legendary and 
which at the same time has edu- 
At Weimar ia 
Germany, the homes of Goethe 


cational value. 


and Shiller are preserved in all 
details and their original manu- 
scripts are in fireproof buildings. 
musical 


Vienna has its many 


shrines. The historic Rhine cas- 
tles are preserved for their leg- 
endary value. People put their 
history in the buildings and mon- 
uments which they erect. 
efforts are valuable. 
Europe’s medieval towns, build- 
ing in modern style is not per- 
mitted and efforts are made to re- 
build in the original style for it 
has commercial value in attract- 
ing people. 

The United States has made 
some creditable 
preserving historic buildings, 
marking sites, recovering trails, 
and opening roads. It takes some- 
one like Henry Ford to dramatize 
history. Many localities need an 
Ezra Meeker to help them catch 
the spirit that surrounds their 


Such 
In some of 


beginnings in 


community and to urge them i» 
mark their “Oregon Trails.” 
Schools and Visual Instruction 
The chief sources for visual aid 
in the schools of Europe are the 
museums that exist in every com- 
munity. The lack of cooperation 
between the museum and the 
school is everywhere quite ap- 
parent. The museum situation 
in Europe is similar to that in this 
The United States has 


a thousand museums of which 


country. 


nine hundred are dead or too 
weak to give educational inspira- 
tion. The 
seums that are active in educa- 


remaining few mu- 
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tional fields exert a stimulating 
influence that is important in 
their locality. 

The European museums in a 
few outstanding instances main- 
tain educational staffs that give 
attention to classes which come 
to them for instruction. The 
sending of materials for instruc- 
tion to schools is rare. Lantern 
slides are loaned by many insti- 
tutions. Large lantern slide bu- 
reaus are maintained in Berlin, 
Paris, Vienna, Munich and Lon- 
don. Museums are trying 
to interest people in using their 
collections ; and a few institutions 
are trying to extend their influ- 
ence by loaning their collections 
to schools and other groups. Mu 
seum authorities. were enthusias- 
tic over the use of their institu- 
for educational purposes, 
but few were ready to send ma- 
terials to the schools. 


The motion picture has awak- 


tions 


ened educators to realize the val- 
ue of pictorial aid in all types of 
instruction. 

The interest of European edu- 
cators is indicated by the public’- 
tion of Lehrfilm, a monthly pub- 
lication in three languages. It ts 
international in scope and covers 
a field similar to our Educational 
Screen. Gottlieb Imhof of Basel 
and Walther Gunther of 
Der Bildwart of 
Berlin is another monthly publi 


3erlin 


are the editors. 


cation which presents the educa- 
tional aspects of the visual field. 
In September, German educators 
held a Picture Week (Bild Wo- 
che) at Dresden. The meeting was 
a conference of directors of visual 
bureaus Berlin, 
Vienna, and many others inter- 
ested in the field. The problems 
and discussions which formed the 
program were quite similar to 
some sessions of the National 
Academy of Visual Instruction of 
this country. 


from Dresden, 
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Teachers Hail the Talkies 


ROGRESSIVE educa 


everywhere are devoting them- 


tors 


selves more and more to the task 
of vitalizing and democratizing 
courses of study in our schools 
and colleges. They are beginning 
to apply to their own problems 
the same techniques which have 
vitalized and democratized com 
merce and industry. These tech- 
niques are rooted in the principle 
of institutional success through 


service along lines of large-scale 


(Editor’s Note.—Several years ago 
the Newark Board of Education gave 
Mr. Lewin a leave of absence from his 
duties as a teacher of English at Cen- 
tral High School to make a study of 
educational motion pictures. Mr. Lew- 
in set out in the hope of winning the 
doctor’s degree for an educational film 
instead of the usual “dry-as-dust” the- 
sis, and with a view to encouraging 
others to do likewise. He did research 
work at Columbia and at New York 
University and conducted a series uf 
more than a hundred classroom experi- 
ments in the use of motion pictures to 
vitalize the teaching of English compo- 
sition. 

With the encouragement of Principal 
William Wiener and Assistant Superin- 
tendent Arthur G. Balcom, and with the 
assistance of Professor Harry D. Kitson 
of Teachers’ College, Mr. Lewin has 
been studying the possibilities of mo 
tion pictures in relation also to voca 
tional guidance. 

A few months ago Mr. Lewin was 

furlough for fifteen 
months to continue research work in 


given another 
the development of educational talking 
pictures. Through the cooperation 91 
Colonel F. L. 
ager of the Department of Educational 
Motion Pictures of Electrical Research 
Products, Inc., a subsidiary of Western 
Electric, Mr. Lewin prepared the first 


Devereux, General Man- 


educational talking picture last summer, 
featuring Dr. Kitson as an educational 
guide in talkie-land, for experimental 
demonstrations at leading universities 
The results of the experimental dem. 


onstration are here given.) 


WILLIAM LEWIN 


research, production, distribution 
and financial administration. The 
schools have much to learn from 


“big business.” 


One of the most hopeful signs 
on the educational horizon is, in 
deed, the willingness of leaders in 
big business organizations to co- 
yperate with educators along lines 
of research and public service. 
The Eastman Kodak Company, 
for example, has spent a million 
dollars for a single large-scale ex- 
periment in cooperation with edu- 
cators. The results have just been 
published in a book by Frank N. 
Freeman of Chicago University 
and Ben D. Wood of Columbia 
University, indicating that mo- 
tion pictures are destined to be of 
importance in the 
Likewise the Radio 
Corporation of America has spent 


increasing 


classroom 


three-quarters of a million for 2 
single experiment in educational 
radio, testing the possibilities of 
vitalizing music instruction by 
enabling millions of students to 
listen during school hours to the 
Walter Damrosch Orchestra. The 
results indicate that a fourth “R” 

radio—will be added to the tra- 
ditional three “R’s.” 

The latest experiment along 
these newer lines was conducted 
during the past summer in coop- 


eration with Electrica] Research 


Products, Inc., a subsidiary of 
Western Electric. This experi- 
ment, the first of its kind, was in 
the field of educational talking 
pictures and was conducted in 


schools of education at a series of 
eleven leading universities from 
coast to coast. Educators are in- 
debted to Colonel F. |] 
General Manager of the Depart 
ment of Educational Talking Pic 


tures of Electrical Research Pro 


Devereux, 


lucts for placing the facilities of 
his organization at the disposal 
of the experimenter and to the 
Fox-Case Corporation for con- 
tributing some of its interesting 
new material. 

The film used in the demonstra- 
tions first introduces Dr. Harry 
D. Kitson, Professor of Educa- 
tion at Teachers’ College, as an 
educational talkie impressario. He 
says, “Beginning with the school 
year 1930-31, talking pictures will 
be adopted by some of our most 
progressive schools and colleges 
in an experimental way. The pos- 
sibilities of the talking picture as 
a vehicle for imparting informa- 
tion are now being studied by 
educators and motion picture en- 
gineers with a view to working 
out the beginnings of a program 
in this field. The material about 
to be presented to you is merely 
suggestive of the possibilities of 
this medium of instruction. 

“For example, in the develop- 
ment of vocational guidance, if 
we could have sound pictures ot 
people at work in many occupa- 
tions, the problem of importing 
information about vocations 
would not be so difficult.” 

The audience then sees and 
hears the workers in an automo- 
bile factory as they forge crank- 
shafts, test springs, and assemble 
cars. So realistic are the scenes 
recorded that the audience has 
“all the advantages of an actual 
visit to the factory without the 
disadvantage of a long journey.” 

Dr. Kitson next introduces 
weavers at work on the world’s 
largest rug, which is now in the 
lobby of the new Fox Theatre in 
San Francisco. This gives us an 
idea of the atmosphere of a carpet 
mill. 
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We next see the work of a lino- 
typist in a newspaper office, and 
we hear the action of the ma- 
chine. We see reporters at work, 
hear their conversation and the 
clicking of their typewriters. The 
conditions under which pressmen 
work are accurately reproduced. 
We see and hear them lock the 
stereotype plates on the big roll- 
ers. We hear the deafening rhy- 
thm of the big presses, and we 
forget we are sitting in a class- 
room, so realistic is the illusion. 

The scenario then requires Dr. 
Kitson to introduce great men of 
today, indicating the possibility 
of stimulating pupils’ interest in 
the careers of contemporary lead- 
ers, for the sake of implanting a 
life-career motive in the child. 

We meet Mr. Lloyd George 
personally and hear talk 
about world peace through An- 
glo-American cooperation. We 
have the interesting and valu- 
able expefience of and 
hearing Mr. Bernard Shaw in the 
classroom, properly introduced by 
the professor. Next comes Am- 
bassador Fletcher, who in turn in- 
troduces Signor Mussolini. 

Dr. Kitson next points out that 
“not only the great leaders of oth- 
er nations, but also our own 
statesmen, teachers, preachers 
and actors are destined to be 
made familiar to American stu- 
dents by means of the talkies.” 
Stating that “the administration 
of President Hoover marks the 
beginning of a new era of engi- 
neering progress,” the education- 
al guide shows us three presi- 
dents in one picture—Taft, Cool- 
idge, and Hoover. We feel that 
history is being made before our 

eyes, and we wish that the talkies 
might have recorded Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg address for reproduc- 
tion in-all ages. 

Dr. Kitson concludes with the 
words: “Here, then, is a great 


him 


seeing 


modern invention which science 
has developed as an aid to educa- 
Telephone engineers have 
given the talkies to educators. 
How shall this new medium of 
instruction be used? How shall it 
be applied in cultivating a better 
international understanding, in 
the development of a finer citizen- 
ship, in the teaching of health, in 
the standardization of our Eng- 
lish speech, in the improvement 
of the quality of instruction in 
schools everywhere—in vitalizing 
the teaching of virtually every 
subject in the curriculum: geog- 
raphy, chemistry, physics, biol- 
ogy ; history and the social scien- 
ces ; all languages and literatures ; 
manual training; home econom- 
ics; music and art; commercial 


tion. 


training? 

“The talking picture is ready 
to give millions of students the 
benefit of the influence of our 
most successful teachers, whose 
personalities will be carried from 
the classrooms in which they 
move to the ever-widening sphere 
of world interest, from the big 
university to the little school 
this generation to 


house, from 


future generations, so that we 
may find an even greater inspira- 
tion in the spread of American 
ideals and the development of 
American education.” 

A talking cartoon, explaining 
how talkies are made, concluded 
the program. 

The film was demonstrated for 
the first time on July 23rd at 
Macy Hall, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University to a gather- 
ing of two hundred members of 
the Columbia faculty. It 
shown on July 24, 25, 26, 29, and 
30 to a total of 1,500 educators 
studying at Teachers’ College 
during the summer. At 
showing questionnaires were dis- 
tributed and reactions obtained as 
to the advantages and disadvan- 


Was 


each 


The Educational Screen 


tages of the new medium, the 


comparative value of the various 
parts of the program, improve- 


‘ ments that might be made, and 


general impressions. 

So successful were the demon- 
strations that universities where 
only one or two showings had 
arranged requested 
more. At the University of Cali- 
fornia, for example, where two 
showings had been scheduled, it 


been many 


was found necessary to put on 
fourteen demonstrations to satis- 
fy the crowds of educators. A 
number came several times. An 
interesting incident at Berkeley 
was the attendance of two boys, 
sons of professors who were 3 
interested that they came to six 
successive demonstrations. 

In all, 56 demonstrations were 


given. The universities includ- 
ed, besides Columbia and Cali- 


fornia, Chicago, Wisconsin, Cor- 
nell, Michigan, Indiana, Kansas, 
Stanford, California, 
and the Los Angeles Branch of 


Southern 


the University of California. The 
number of questionnaires handed 
in at the demonstrations was 2,- 
537, and a number of additional 
sets of reactions have been mailed 
to Dr. Kitson subsequently but 
have not yet been tabulated. Of 
those filling out the question- 
naires, 115 were superintendents 
of schools, 149 supervisors, 320 
principals, 1423 teachers and pro- 
fessors, 352 students, 37 educa 
tional directors, 26 college deans, 
4 college presidents, 8 editors and 
authors, 6 clergymen, 11 librar- 
ians, and a small scattering of 
nurses, vocational counsellors, so- 
cial workers, lawyers, engineers, 
critics, and photographers. 

The total attendance at the 
showings included 6,700 educa- 
tors, who came from every state 
in the Union and from a number 
of European countries. 


(Continued on page 305) 
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The Motion Picture as an Effective Teaching Aid (II) 


F. Dean McCLusxy 


Director of The Scarborough School, New York 


HE correlation of motion pic- 
tures with the new curricul- 
um is a task on which little has 


been done. However, experience 


to date indicates at least three 
major principles which should 
govern work in this field 

In the first place the motion 


picture should be placed in the 
curriculum as an_ instructional 


aid. Secondly, it should either 
present action or reproductions oi 
events and episodes which could 
not be brought into the classroom 
or adequately seen in any othe 
The Niagara Falls are full 


of action and they 


way. 
cannot be 
transported into the school room 
A motion picture of this mighty 
cascade is an effective adjunct to 
the curriculum of any school lo- 
cated outside the immediate en 
vironment of Buffalo, New York 
The Monarch Butterfly is elusive 
and its larva is even more elusive 
and when brought into the class- 
room the 
“hatch” at 


weekend. 


chrysalis is sure to 
night or over the 
Hence the “Life His- 
tory of the Monarch Butterfly” in 
cinema is a valuable addition to 
the science cours\ ’ 
Finally, the motion picture 
should appeal to 
through presentation hich tie 
toa rich apperce pti 
in the child’ xperience Pet 
haps the best 


1 


which illustrat 


be found in Chan Children love 
animals but the Chang continuity 
not only pictures wild 

also the family of Kru 

mother, and little childre The 
monkey, the comediat 
teased the babv and acted like 
baby. There i ba ep] 
which played a big p the 
destruction of the Kru home. One 


of the big shots from the stand- 
point of the child was the capture 
of many baby wild animals and 
the handling of them by the chil- 
dren of Kru. Is it any wonder 
then that even second graders sec- 
ing Chang are swept by it into an 


| 


intense desire to study Siam and 


its wild animal life! 
| had the pleasure last spring 
of seeing some experimental vis- 


ual teaching being done in a De 
School, in which this 
of child 


lide was used 


troit Publi 


Same notion 


appeal was 


used. The to teach 


] reading and the first 


eginning 


slide lessons dealt wit! modern 


middle cla American family 
The teachers reported that this 
subject matter was most effectiv 


It had been selected after much 


trial ind error 
Thus the cinema can admirably 
serve in making the course vf 
study more vital and realistic 
when the principles above are 
used as guides 
The 1 t ten veal have also 
taug] nuch of lue about 
the te que of usi otion pi 
ture he classros Here one 
) the | nciples 
( ( cla I technique 
1, { , le vell 
N ft f 
che 
ite 
¢ innead 
iTé { 
S. 


is shown in the film is a function 
of language. Language can be 
used fully as effectively, if not 
more effectively, by the teacher as 
by the film. Furthermore, the 
class should take a large share in 
the discussion. The reduction of 
the motion picture to its essential 
core will promote both economy 
and flexibility.”? 

In the second place it 1s uneco- 
ineffective to use 
which 


nomical and 
films for demonstrations 
can readily be done by the teach- 
er. In the writer’s experiments 
on “How to Make a Reed Mat” 
and “Glaciers”, the teacher’s dem- 
onstration was shown repeatedly 
to be far superior to the cinema 
presentation. This applies espec- 
demonstrations 
and in teaching how to do or 


ially to science 
make something where such can 
be advantageously carried out. 
Third: In every instance the 
film should be carefully scrutin- 
ized and studied before its use in 
a lesson. This principle is so ob- 
vious that it would not be men- 
it not for the fact 
that many films are 


tioned were 
shown to 
classes by teachers who have 
themselves never seen the film be- 
fore. If this point is observed it 
has been found very helpful for 
he teacher to talk, make explana- 
ns, and answer questions dur- 
ng the screening of the film. 
Fourth: After the first showing 
the film it should be discussed 
the class and teacher and then 
-d a second or even a third 
One major objection to the 


yn picture lies in the fact that 


goes rapidly and cannot be re- 
i. F. N. Freeman, Visual Education. 
The University of Chicago Press. 1924. 
P. 79 
2. Ibid. Part II. Chapters I and VIII. 


(Continued on page 312) 
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Expedition to Film Wild Life 
in Color Talkies 

An African expedition has 
sailed from New York to make 
three-dimensional sound and col- 
or motion pictures of jungle life, 
which will be the first attempt o1 
the kind. The expedition, consist- 
ing of George B. Dryden, his son, 
Eastman, and Mr. and Mrs. Mar- 
tin Johnson, is for the American 
Museum of Natural History, for 
which the Johnsons have made 
four previous expeditions. The 
Belgian Congo is to be one of the 
places visited, as here the John- 
sons hope to study and photo- 
graph a pygmy people and the 
gorilla in his native jungle. 


Historical Motion Picture 
Collection Sold 

The Will Day collection of cin 
ematographic and motion picture 
equipment in London was sold at 
auction several weeks ago. Many 
of the items of this collection, 
which has taken Mr. Day thirty 
years to amass, are now almost 
priceless. It includes, for  in- 
stance, the first film ever shot and 
a number of specimens that can- 
not be duplicated in the world. It 
represents an absolutely unique 
record of the search for motion 
pictures, and the earliest piece is 
a box of Chinese figures used for 
shadow shows in the early cen 
turies of the Christian era. 


Talkies Replace Santa Claus 
in Stores 

Talking picture versions of 
Santa Claus in person, are being 
planned by many big departmeni 
stores throughout the country, as 
announced by Charles R. Rogers 


of the Home-Talkie Machine Cor- 
poration. There are at present 
3,000 amateur talker machines in 
American homes, Mr. Rogers 
says, and holiday sales are ex- 
pected to reach about 10,000. 


Talkies Used by Police 

The Philadelphia police have 
inaugurated the use of talking 
films to supplement fingerprint 
identification in crime records. In 
a film taken by them, the first 
murder confession ever made 
through a talking picture, the en- 
trance of the killer into the In- 
spector’s office, the questions put 
to him by the police, and the de- 
tailed confession that followed, 
were recorded. It is believed that 
the talking film will go far to 
speed up justice, clear criminal 
dockets and prevent the inter- 
ference of court procedure by le- 
gal technicalities so often em- 
ployed after a prisoner has ad- 
mitted his guilt. 

The new movietone bureau, in 
addition to recording the neces 
sary information obtained by the 
police in the apprehension ot 
wrongdoers, will in future record 
words, voices, gestures and man- 
nerisms and any peculiarities of 
prisoners. 

There has come to us also re 
cently a news item on the use of 
sound news in the detection ot 
crime in Brussels, where police 
authorities have ordered all sound 
news cameramen who witnessed 
the attempted assassination of 
Crown Prince Humbert of Italy, 
to turn in their negatives for in 
spection. 

It is only in this way that a 
graphic record can be obtained ot 


(J sescssscesvescsscesseseosso[a) 


the assailant, bursting from the 
crowd and firing at the prince, 
here to claim Marie Jose as his 
bride. This is the first time on 
record of talking pictures having 
been sought as evidence of a 
crime. 


Premiere of School Teacher Film 

The film, “The Woman Who 
Was Forgotten,” 
Charles S. Goetz and States Cin- 
ema Productions under the au- 
spices of the National Education 
Association, had its premiere De- 
cember 5th in Newark, N. J. The 
story concerns the life of a school 
teacher played by Belle Bennett. 


produced by 


States Cinema has agreed to do- 
nate 25% of the proceeds towards 
the endowment of a home for re- 
tired teachers. 
Harvard Business School Studies 
Motion Picture Problems 

According to Professor m. 4... 
Lewis, the Motion Picture De 
partment of the Harvard Busi- 
ness School can become a valu 
able asset to the business end ol! 
the motion picture industry. To 
get a fair view of the industry’s 
problems, the school began the 
collection of material in case form 
from producers, distributors and 
exhibitors. Courses were outlined 
in general marketing, sales man 
agement, real estate fundament 
als, finance, statistics and the like. 
There were no courses in produc- 
tion, distribution or exhibition. 
The school was aided by lectures 
delivered by leading men in the 
industry on the many problems of 
their work. These lectures were 
later edited by Mr. Kennedy and 
published under the title “The 
Story of the Films.” 
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The cases or experiences com- 
piled and studied include a variety 
of problems, such as theatre lo- 
cation, purchase of sound equip 
ment, percentage pricing, arbitra- 
tion, block booking, protection, 
analysis of market conditions, 
raising working capital, operation 
of exchanges, trade and consumer 
advertising. 

The school publishes a series 
of volumes known as the Har- 
vard Business Reports. These re- 
ports contain the best cases which 
the school has collected. These 
are used very generally by the 
other educational institutions and 
are very carefully read by many 
business men. Another such vol 
ume will probably appear early 
this winter 
Alder Third-Dimension Exhibited 

Another third-dimensional de 
vice was recently demonstrated 
by Colorart Synchrotone Cor- 
poration before a press gathering 
in the Eastman projection room 
This was the Wil 
liam F. Alder invention, 
in 1915 and 


Colorart 


in Holly we »¢ rd 


recently acquire: 
Regular film stock wa 
used in a_standar 
Howell camera and the effect is 


said to be amazing. Obje 


characters are reported to have 
stood out in their natural defini 
tion; distance and oroun 
values that heretofore appeared as 

flat plane vere obser . 
stand forth their rela Y 
spective he 11S ce ) 
tween objects ind characte! 
( learly observable 

The underlying principle of the 
device is that of the motion pi 
ture itself, i. e., tl llusiot 
brought about by the pe te 
of vision. Focal dept! tual 
photographed rather t! cco! 
plished by prismatic or optical 
aid. There is no change of, not 
attachment to, the regular motio: 

ore 


picture camera required i1 


graphing, nor is there any read- 
justment of the projection ma- 
chine needed. 
Screen Advertisers 
Association Meeting 

At the convention of the Screen 
\dvertisers held in 
Detroit October 30th to Novem- 
ber Ist, Mr. James P. Simpson 
was re-elected president and New 
York 
city next fall 

Some of the highlights of the 
torecast bv 


Association 


selected as the convention 


meeting were—the 
George Blair of Eastman Kodak 
Company of the use of sound and 
color in advertising films; the ad- 
dress by John E. Grimm, Jr., of 
General Motors Corporation, on 
the functions of the National Bu- 
reau in nationalizing screen ad- 
vertising; an illustrated address 
on motion pictures in advertising 
and selling by Edward F. Steven 
son of Visugraphic Pictures 

New Commission on Motion Pictures 

ry Federal i Bulletin 
of the Fed- 


Commission 


Couns 
reports the personnel 
ral Council’s new 
to be as fol 


Redfield, 


on i Picture 
lows: Hon. William C 
Secretary of Commerce o1 
Chairman of 
Charles K 


the | ted States, 
he ¢ mmission, Rev 
Social Service Com- 
of the Diocese of New 


Chairman of the Executive 


Gilbert f the 


ittee, and Rev. Harry S. 
Myers of the Northern Baptist 
Board of Missio1 Cooperation, 
\cting Secretary 


purpose of the Commission 


I 
red to be 
further o1 


lations of mo 


S ev of the re 
picture the publi 

2 [ the h irches 
me and abroad to secure 
table moti pictures for 


and ¢t 


rOgTaIms 
maintain a general informa 


service 
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(3) To study the representation 


of the various peopies 
through motion pictures at 
home and abroad, to seek to 
eliminate misrepresentations 
and to secure the incorpora- 
tion of the best of the life of 
the various countries, and to 
further the use of films which 
strengthen international un- 
derstanding and goodwill. 


The Commission on Motion 
Pictures is expected to work in 
close cooperation with the 
Church and Drama Association, 
the new organization which is 
mentioned elsewhere in this de- 
partment. 

Teaching Chemistry by Pictures 

Chemistry in the future will be 
taught by means of the talking 
motion picture, was the opinion 
expressed by leading chemists of 
America at the meeting of the 
American Chemical Sociey at the 
Ohio State University, as report- 
ed in The Motion Picture. 

Several motion pictures of 
chemical experiments were pro- 
jected during the session in order 
to illustrate the inherent value in 
the films for the chemists. Sound 
pictures especially in laboratory 
demonstrations as part of lectures 
will re-establish a more intimate 
bond between the instructor and 
the student, enabling the latter, 
by close-ups, tofollowevery 
phase of an experiment. Several 
times during the demonstrations, 
the chemist who was lecturing in- 
vited his audience to “look over 
his shoulder” at the screen. 

Dr. Irving Langmuir, president 
of the Chemical Society, said that 
talking-pictures have been made 
of several famous scientists, which 
will retain the personalities, man- 
nerisms, and some of the best 
known experiments for use of fu- 
ture generations. 
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AMONG THE MAGAZINES AND BOOKS 
CONDUCTED BY MARION F. LANPHIER 
a 

Human Relations Magazine rather unique. is vicious. Mr. Wright is simply 
(November) A new magazine interested in doing what no one 


has appeared which is unique in 
purpose and composition. Dr. 
Frank Cody, Superintendent of 
Detroit’s Public Schools, and 
President of the Superintendent’s 
Division of the N. E. A., says in 
the second issue: 

So vital and complex is this 
matter of character education that 
every agency having child wel- 
fare at heart is earnestly trying to 
make its contribution to the de- 
sired goal, and the major social 
institutions—schools, 
church—should 
sincere effort on the part of oth- 
their 


home and 
welcome every 
er groups to re-enforce 
work. 

Recently there has come into 
the field an association known as 
The 


ganized and directed by Mr. J. F. 


*athfinders of America, or 


Wright, and for several years it 
has been functioning in Detroit 
public schools as an auxiliary ag 
ency. The Pathfinders 
worked out a very definite system 
of instruction in moral training, 
and a number of men and women 
devote their entire time to lectur- 
ing and discussing with groups ci 
children questions of morals, eth- 
ics, and right living. These repre 
sentatives visit the schools once 
a month and are allotted a perio: 
of thirty or 


have 


forty minutes in 
which to pursue their work. They 
use the direct method and aim 
to analyze and interpret various 
life situations. Their,discussions 
of ideals of thinking and behavior 
crystalize into slogans and max- 
ims, and, on the whole, they ot- 
fer students something which is 


Human Relations Magazine 
is the official publication of the 
Pathfinders of America. 


tional leaders are commenting en- 


Educa- 


thusiastically upon the timeliness 
and value of this new publication. 
May it succeed in every way. 

Dr. James Angell says: 

“The time had obviously come 
for some form of human engineer- 
ing such. as had not previously 
existed. How can society deal 
with the problem of its own or- 
ganization, so that the proportion 
of human happiness and satisfv- 
ing accomplishment may be high- 
er, the proportion of human suf- 
fering and failure be lowered ?” 

Superintendent W. J. Bogan of 
Chicago adds: 

“If Chicago wants to become 
known as ‘the crimeless city’ it 
may do so by building characte: 
as it builds skyscrapers—by hay 
ing trained architects draw the 
plans and make the blue-prints 
and skilled 


structure. 


artisans erect the 
Erecting a skyscrap 
er is not guesswork; neither 
should character building be.” 
The Journal of Education 
ports: 
~" 7 


executive secretary of ‘Pathfind 


Wright is founder and 
ers of America,’ a movement with 
more personality than any other 
character rebuilding that we have 
known. Many of these activities 
are either traditional, preferring 
to have a man go to perdition 
than not to be rescued in the tra- 
ditional way, while some of the 
new movements are chiefly inter- 
having people under- 
traditional 


ested in 


stand that any way 


else has thought to do.” 


Last, the eminent philosopher, 
Will Durant, adds: 

“Before our children pass away 
men will be building character as 
they now build ships and planes. 
Human impulses, which have re- 
almost 


mained becalmed and 


changeless while all the world 


transformed, 


without has been 
will be consciously reshaped to 
the subtle and accelerated life that 
invention makes. 

“Already the mental capacity) 
] ] 


of man has been increased and 


multiplied, so that the highest 
modern mind seems to belong to 
another species than the slow 

actions of the peasant. Some 

our brains will catch up with our 
instruments, our wisdom and our 
knowledge, our purpose with out 
powers. The twentieth centut 


belongs to psychol oh ibs 


Child Welfare Magazine 
(October) “A Jurist Looks at the 
Movies,” by Henry Meade its evi 
dently a reprint of a letter 
the Parent Teacher Bullet 
Kansas City. As a Juvenile judge, 
Mr. Meade’s opinion is valuable 
He places the blame vhere 
should be placed and. if he seems 


to over-emphasize thi 


bad influence. still he strikes 
the weak point in the whole cl 
situation. 

The world of today is difterent 
ves lay S s the vouth o \da Lif 
teren 


Personally I am satisfied that both 
the youth and the parent are better to- 
day than yesterday. But, consid 
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the speed with which we are traveling 
it is imperative that parents become 
more skillful in the directing of the 
home and the youth. 


. * 7 

What can we expect of home train- 
ing, even it be of the best, if children 
are permitted to attend movie theaters 
where sex appeal is uppermost? 

Some minds believe that a picture 
must be vulgar in order to be “funny.” 
This is a mistake. Some of our finest 
pictures and some of our finest expres- 
sions of thought portray wisdom, in- 
struction; wit and humor without the 
least taint of vulgarity. I believe that 
this is a matter that parent-teacher as- 
nation 


sociations of the state and 


should consider. 
. J ~ 

The movie picture is here and it is 
here to stay and is contributing to so- 
ciety some valuable information and 
amusement. But as long as sex appeal 
and barroom pictures will draw a full 
house night after night, just so long 


will these pictures be made 

Vanity Fair (November) “And 
Now the Yearning of the Cellu- 
loid,” by Samuel Grafton, is a caus- 
tic, if humorous, array of com- 
ment upon the Little Theatre Art 
of the Cinema. 
ings of the sort it is more enter 
Antique 


Like many writ- 


taining than it is fair 
furniture is a fanatical habit of 
pseudo artists in many cases but 
one would not present them as 
characteristic of the art of an- 


tiques. Likewise, the art move- 
ments in filmland are loaded with 
pseudo effort but not in the 
wholesale fashion Mr. Grafton 
wishes us to believe. 

A moving picture made in Germany 
is Art. So is a moving picture made in 
Russia. And a moving picture made in 
Russia which is about the Russian Rev- 
olution is very great Art. This is the 


credo of that part of the film-going pub- 
lic which wears its eyebrows high and 
its lips in a perpetual small circle of 
ecstasy. This credo extends still fur- 
ther 

Any nature film, and particularly any 
nature film treating vividly of the sex 
life of the dragon-fly or the amoeba, is 
Art. And, by a curious process of de 
amount of art 


} 


veloping grandeur, the 


involved seems to increase in ratio to 
the size of the animal featured; so that 
the fact is indisputable that any nature 
film devoted to very large animals in 
their native environment is tremendous 
Art. Thus Chang is High Art, and 
Simba is High Art. 

The early films of Charlie Chaplin 
are Art. And, since this is true, so— 
by a trick of flicker hokus-pokus—any 
revival of Harold Lloyd, Harry Lang- 
don, Buster Keaton, and their compeers 
is equally Art. In short, any picture 
so old that it has become slightly de- 
composed, so badly photographed that 
it is hard on the eyes, and so scarred 
by a long career in the honky-tonks that 
break off in the 
a frenzy of blind staggers, is Art. 


if 1s pt 
-m SJ apt 


middle in 


There are, consequently, a round doz- 


theatres in two competing chains 


en of 
busily procuring them; and the inside 
first of t 


} 


information is that, by the he 


year, one of these chains will have per- 


manently annexed fifteen of the new 


art temples to itself alone. Competition 


between them is bitter, and teeth are be- 


ing gritted and tempers frayed as the 


1 ’ 
riva rganizations scour the 


country, 
each other for disused audi- 


livery-stables in 


outbidding 


toria and outworn 


which, once they have made them suffi- 
iently startling on the outside and suf- 
ficiently dark and uncomfortable in their 
interior they may peacefully exhibit 
their triumphant examples of Higher 
Thing n Motion Pictures 


The author then comments in 


irical vein upon the cheapness 


Sat 
of the theatres that house these 
cheaply rented films, and says: 
imph iness to have 
ubtle il gratt It is the 
idea that people come and 
1e@ aga see these pho 
1OWS One little cin 
, : nakes tw housand 
d i in i \ tl Oo 
1 ee} ne i d 
Kee] ecepti 
dr ves i sol 
emn hus ve regaled with the sam« 
offee, night after night, and the same 
convt ns of UFA expressionism; 
hey ive, always in the e exalted 
state, glowing with praise of the mod 
ernisti ngles..on the walls, and the 
angula agernisms on tne screen They 
adore pictures without subtitles, be 
cause the ire subtle ind they love 
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Russian revolutions, because Russia 
gave Tolstoy to the world, and perhaps 
a little more intimately, because most 
of them themselves, hail from some- 
where within the yoo-hoo of the Volga. 
They go into ecstasies over Caligari 
because of the unnaturalness of the set- 
ting, and they rave over Chang and 
Grass because of the unspoiled beauty 
of the scenes. 

Pretty smart (y) writing, but 
it would be nice now if Mr. Sam- 
uel Grafton would write another 
article on just how to proceed in 
a Little Theatre Movement that 
would run expensive pictures at 
expensive prices and be expres- 
sively new and _ expressively 
American. 

Appearing in the same issue of 
Vanity Fair is another article in 
the flippant mood but a fair one 
with facts behind it and common 
seriousness and sense in its com- 
ment along with its smartness. 
“The Holler Art,” by George 
Jean Nathan, says a lot to be lis- 
tened to with respect. 

Such peculiar souls as believe that the 
talkies may satisfy the ages-long pull of 
the living theatre are invited to reflect 
upon the great crowds of movie enthu- 
siasts that invariably flock to the per- 
sonal appearances of the movie stars. 
Curiosity to see such canned performers 
in flesh is even greater than the curios- 
ity to see them on the screen. The day 
that traffic isn’t blocked when Douglas 
Fairbanks and Mary Pickford go by 
will see the triumph of the screen over 


th 


e stage. 
x ok * 

Food for thought in the psy- 
chology of that phenomenon and 
it is safe to say that Mr. Nathan 
is first to point it out to us. 

One of the damaging effects that the 
talking moving pictures will have.on 
the dramatic theatre will be the histrio- 
nic corruption, at least temporarily; of 

numerous competent legitimate act- 
and actresses who are resorting to 
them by way of making more money 
than the theatre can afford to lay. out. 

Talkie acting, for its best effect, Calls 
upon the most obvious’ and~ artificial 
tricks in the mummer’s craft; subtlety, 
(Continued on page 316) 
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Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 
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‘ , For For For For For For 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent Yoath Children Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults (15 to 20) | (under 15) Adults | (15 to 20) | (under 15) 
= - ‘ 

Broadway 8 (Sally O’-| Mediocre | Hardly No Love, Live and Laugh (George | Fairly Interesting) Perhaps 

Neil) (Columbia) Merely another ’ - 
Jessel) (Fox) A self-sacrifice story, | good t 
talk-song film of backstage life of oa a : 00 
based on “Hurdy Gurdy.” Enter emotional] 
vaudeville team—feebler than its ne ; ’ ‘ 
is. All Peon taining, with much emotional ap 
mode talking. peal. All talking. 

Darkened Rooms (Evelyn Brent) | Perhaps Hardly Too Mighty, The (George Bancroft) | y good | St di N 
(Paramount) Very ordinary ro- exciting (Paramount) The best yet by Ban- by kine paw on Ry ‘ 
mantic drama built around an croft, because more real character good 
pose of fake “spiritualism”. play is involved and he does it well. 
talking. The gangster’s criminal side is not 

the alluring thing—rather his hero- 
Disraeli (George Arliss)(Warner) | Excellent | Excellent | Good but logical ond "ase aan te 
Worthy screening of Arliss’ great mature : 
~F# the historic attitude that results. Strong and | 
stage play, s owing e histori largely wholesome. All talking. | | 
conflict between Disraeli and Glad 
La | 
land’ uisition of é 
the “sues Canal 7 *1876. An out- oan = 7 ee Rather Very good Bepond 
: “ niversa nterest- ood em 
standing production. All talking ing picture of southern life on the - | 
river steamers half a century ago. | 

Forward Pass, The (Douglas Hardly Amusing Good A bit overacted by Schildkraut but | 
Fairbanks Jr.) (First Nat’l) Live- wholesomely entertaining story of 
ly, clean comedy, showing college a crook who had a “better self.” 
to be all football and eet ne All talking. 
tivity. Entertaining if urdities 
are ignored. The usual fist-fight Most Immoral Lady, A (Leatrice | Medi B £ 
between rivals and the vamp’s jazz Joy) (First Nat’l) The heroine's ediocre etter not! No 
song to the hero are the only ele- business is luring men into com- 
ments that could be even slightly promising situations, when her 
objectionable. All talking. crook “husband” proceeds to cash 

in from the victim. As cheap as 
Golden Bridle, The (Ken May- | Hardly Harmless; | Exciting the title. All talking. 
r 3 
nard) (Universal) Usual western * but 
adventure story with young govern- cake wholesome Night Parade (Aileen Pringle) Hardly | Unwhole- | No 
ment hero overcoming bad men. (RKO) Meaningless title for well- some 
Lively, with more or less exagger- told prizefight picture, with rather , 
ation. Part talking. human father-and-son motif. Low- | 
class: characters talking ring-sid« 

Hearts in Exile (Dolores Costel- | Fair Perhaps Hardly English and very convincingly 
lo) (Warner) Rather interesting Vamp, villain, booze, bribery, et 
and exciting story of Russian life All talking. 
and exile, but overloaded with ho- 
kum and improbabilities. Striking One Hysterical Night (Reginald | Very Very Hardly 
backgrounds, incessant snow, mass- Denny) (Universal) Utter non-/| funny of funny suitable 
es of whiskers, brutal knouts, vod- sense, but hilariously funny. Hero | its kind 
ka, dialog and Russian folk songs, toes as Napoleon to a supposed 
all done in the best Hollywood Eng- apg ball—but it proves to 
lish! All talking. an asylum whose inmates think 

themselves actual historical char- | 

Isle of Lost Ships (Virginia Val-| Rather Good and | Good acters. All talking. 

li) (First Nat’l) Lively adventures | novel 5 ; 
of three castaways among _ the costing out Phantom in the House, The | Good of | Bet | No 
mythical lawless colony in the middle exciting (Ricardo Cortez) (Continental) | its kind } 
of the Sargasso Sea. Striking sets, Well-made, strong melodrama—vil- | 
fairly sonvincing story of the Jules lain murdered early, husband as- 
Verne type, and wholesomely thrill- sumes wife’s guilt—15 years jail 
ing. All talking. (See review No. = ae ~~ catener eel ae we 
226) ° : oes exceptionally ne | 

work. Silent. | 
ono See Can Mack Rema) Fair Amusing Amusing Racketeer (Robert Armstrong) | Good of Doubtful | No 
@ li is pono Me (Pathe) Good crook drama, played | its kind } 
s = wy ng wo Jazz “—— tensely but with restraint, and gets 
ae end Conti ines oe ~~ its thrill without exaggerated vio- 
mOrne & ae a8 ee mune pe lence. Glorifies the master-crook, } 
lishers largely redeem the poor all sympathy is with him rather 
sn , po | neva —- than with the surviving hero. All 

eo uman talking. 
funny. All talking. 
Return of Sherlock Holmes, The | Fairly gooc| Good Harmless 

Last Performance, The (Conrad | Hardly Hardly No (Clive Brook) (Paramount) Well amusing 
Veidt, Mary Philbin) (Universal) planned story from Conan Doyle’s but larce- 
Pretensious, heavy love-tragedy of famous tales. Brook’s “Sherlock” ly beyond 

is adequate, but rest of cast below them 


a stage magician, with Veidt doing 
strong work with a Svengali role. 
Thrilling, grotesque, and trick 
eamera effects to the point of 
monotony. Sound only. 

















par. Moriarty too much the “crook”’ | 
too little the “master intellect’’. | 
Chance for a fine film missed. All | 


talking. 
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Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) 





Romance of the Rio Grande 
(Warner Baxter) (Fox) Colorful, 
human and dramatic story of a 


proud Spanish family on their 400- 
year old estate across the Mexican 
border. Warner Baxter excellent as 
hero-son, and Robert Edeson like- 


wise as picturesque grandfather. | 


The villain is so thoroughly hate- 
ful that his misdeeds can have no 
objectionable influence. All talking. 


Sea Fury (Mildred Harris) (Inde- 
pendents) Cheap sea story—all ho- 
kum—too stupid to be worth com- 


ment. Silent. 
Secrets of the Soul (Werner 
Kraus) (Ufa) Strong, authentic 


portrayal of the Freudian theories 
and psychoanalysis. Notable acting 
gives it high value for intelligent 
audience. Silent. 


Senor Americano (Ken Maynard) 
(Universal) Just another Western 


rather below average. The talkie 
version is more painful than the 
silent. 

Shanghai Lady, The (Mary Nol- 


an) (Universal) Melodrama at its 
worst. American-born hero and 
heroine have become degenerates in 
the Oriental underworld. Ridiculous 
story crudely acted, stupid dialog 
more crudely spoken, with endless 
hokum and depressing vulgarity 
throughout. All talking. 


Song of Kentucky, A (Lois Mor- 
an) (Fox) A well-done little story 
with social caste and racing stables 
for complications. Unpretensious, 
pleasant romantic drama with good 
work by Lois Moran. All talking. 


Soe This Is College (Elliott Nu- 
gent) (M-G-M) Still another bur- 
lesque college—all social stunts and 
football—but more human 
than usual and a rather 
ending make it above average. 
talking. 


qualities 
original 


All 


Sunny Side Up (Janet Gaynor) 
(Fox) A musical comedy of much 
merit, thoroughly amusing, its 
general wholesomeness marred by 
one quite objectionable sequence. 
All talking and singing. 


Sweetie (Nancy Carroll, 
Oakie) (Paramount) A school story 
that is silly, burlesquing the faculty 
and with an ex-chorus girl as 
“Headmaster.” But, in gpite of 
the absurdities, much that is clever 
and funny, some bits that are 
cheap. All talking. 


Taming of the Shrew (Pickford- 
Fairbanks) (U. A.) Excellent ver- 
sion of the original, frankly made 
into farce-comedy with all Shake- 
spearian slapstick retained and 
more added. Such dialog as thers 
is is Shakespeare’s own. 
typical manner makes a convinc- 
ing Petrucchio and 
is a notable piece of work. Prob- 
ably the best use the screen 
make of this great classic. 
talking. 


All 


They Had to See Paris (Will 
Rogers) (Fox) Thoroughly funny 
and entertaining comedy which of- 
fers a pretty problem for psycho- 
logists as to its actual effect on 
voung minds. It is exceedingly 
human and convincing, full of 
wholesomely entertaining motives, 





Jack | 


Doug’s 


Mary’s shrew | 


could | 





7 For | 
Intelligent 
Adults 


For 
Youth 
(15 to 20) 


‘For J 
Children 
(under 15) 








Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) 





Good | 


Notable 


Mediocre 


Worthless 





Light and 
agreeable 


Fair of 
its kind 


Good of 
its kind 


Ridiculous 
but rather 
amusing 





Excellent 


Excellent 


Very good] 


| less 


No 


Too 
mature 


Hardly 


Unwhole- 
some 


Entertain. 
ing 


Fairly 


good 


Doubtful 


Amusing 





Excellent 


Doubtful 








Good un- 
a bit 


strong 


No 


Beyond 
them 


No 


Harmless 
but of 
little 
interest 


Harmless 
and 
funny 


Doubtful 


Amusing 


Excellent 
though 
somewhat 
beyond 
them 


Doubtful 


For 
Intelligent 
Adults 


For For 
Youth 


Children 
(15 to 20) | (under 15) 





But, drunkenness is 
quite appealing—the son is 
and wholly forgiven by his 
for taking a French mistress 
flaming youth 
are given blanket O. K. by 
Rogers himself—and French cus- 
toms are delicately mocked so as 
to appear quite wrong and ridicu- 
lous. All talking. 
232) 


and actions 
made 
readily 


father 


Trespasser, The (Gloria Swanson) 
(U. A.) Distinctly the best work | 
Gloria has ever done. Notably 
well-acted, well-directed story, 
quite human, typical and convinc- 
ing, of mother-love rising super- 
ior to misfortunes. Trite but true 
experiences of a girl who married 
out of her social class and suffered | 
the common consequences. Story 
marred only by too many ups and | 
downs. The liaison intermediate 
between initial marriage and “hap- 
py ending” is entirely free from 
sex suggestiveness. Gloria’s much | 
praised “‘voice”’ is much less impres- | 
sive than her acting of the mother 
role 
231) 


Untamed (Joan Crawford) (M-G- 
M) In spite of many merits—good 
acting and voices, fast-moving ac- 
tion, rather original though im- 
probable story, and some real nov- 
elty—this film is as pernicious as 
its notorious predecessors, 
Dancing Daughters” and “Modern 
Maidens.” It exploits and glorifies 
defiance of convention, wholesale 
drinking shown constantly as a 
social blessing, the star’s sex ap- 
peal is skilfully played up through- 
out, and the prizefight staged in a 
drawing room by two guests of the 
evening party will make a rare 
morsel for foreign countries in 
building their opinion of American 
ways All talking. 


Venus (Constance Talmadge) (U. 
A.) Cheap, far-fetched stuff, made 
abroad, and the poorest Constance 
Talmadge picture to date. Sup- 
posed to be her last. Silent. 


Welcome Danger (Harold Lloyd) 
(Paramount) Lloyd’s first talkie 
measures up well to his previous 
films in hilarious fun, lively ac- 
tion, and accidental triumph at the 
end for the humble botanist who 
was drawn into police activities 
through no intention of his own. 
All talking. 


Woman to Woman (Betty Comp- 
yn) (Tiffany) Playing up Parisian 
dancer’s mother-love for 
her ritimate child. Father loses 
memory and marries another—wife 
is made thoroughly repellent, mist- 
ress thoroughly sympathetic. The 
attractive, the marriage 
*“‘Women will eat it up,” 
industry’s publicity. All 


cabaret 





liaisor 18 
repugnant 
say the 
talking. 


Young Nowheres (Richard Barth- 
elmess ) (First Nat’l) Delicate, 
charming picture of two humble 
lovers pitifully hampered by com- 
plex city life, finely done by Barth- 
elmess and Marion Nixon. Sincere 
love-story, free from suggestiveness 
or cheap gesture—too good to be 
appreciated by the general public. 
The drinking by the wealthy round- 
er at the start is quite harmless. 
All talking. 


All talking. (See Review No. | 


and the jazz age | 
Will 


(See Review No. | 





“Our , 








Very good 


Would be 
well to 
see it 





Worthless 


Highly en- 
tertaining 


Would be 
well to 
see it 


Very good 
unless too 
sophisti- 
cated 


Beyond 
them 


Unwhole- 
some 


No 


Unwhole- | No 


some 


Excellent | Very funny 
and 


exciting 


Unwhole- 
some 


No 


Very good| Harmless 
but beyond 


them 
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THE THEATRICAL FIELD 


Theatrical Film Reviews for December 


[225] THE GREAT GABBO 
(Sono-Art-World-Wide) 


Heralded by its producers as 
the “first perfect picture,” which 
would seem to be a premature 
and wholly optimistic rating. But 
there is no doubt that it is a pic- 
ture well worth anybody’s atten- 
tion. No picture directed by 
James Cruze and acted by Erich 
von Stroheim could be dull, and 
this one certainly leaves behind 
it a well defined ripple of interest. 
The Story by Ben Hecht is that of 
a ventriloquist who styles himselt 
the Great Gabbo, a half mad fel- 
low, whose wooden dummy, Lit- 
tle Otto, is his confidant and men- 
tor, and his spokesman in mo- 
ments of stress. In Gabbo’s na- 
ture the egotist fights the senti- 
mentalist, with Little Otto ex- 
pressing his softer side. In the 
end, the egotist wins, but the 
shock of discovering that his 
greatness is wasted on an indiffer- 
ent world is too much for Gabbo. 
This curious, uncanny character 
study is set in the midst of one 
of the most lavish musical stage 
revues yet screened. Gabbo is in 
this whirling play world but not 
of it, understood by no one but 
Little Otto and a girl who once 
cared for him. 

The weaknesses of the picture 


are that the musical setting com- 
pletely overbalances the story, 


and that not author, nor director, 
nor actor, among them, creates 
any great sympathy for Gabbo. 


He interests us as a curiosity, 
but we don’t particularly mind his 


tragic finish. The dummy is more 
real to us than he. As a matter of 


fact, Little Otto is perfectly de- 
lightful. Betty Compson plays 
the girl splendidly. She seems to 
have found a real niche in talk- 
ing pictures. A few truly gor- 
geous color scenes made by the 
Multi-Color process, and at least 
three songs are important fea- 
tures of the revue. (All talking) 
[226] THE ISLE OF LOST SHIPS 
(First National) 
There is a mysterious current 
in the Sargasso Sea that event- 
ually draws to its eddying heart 
all the lost ships. The derelicts 
of the ages drift endlessly, bound 
there by seaweed, and furnish a 
fantastic abiding place for the 
survivors of their strange disas- 
ters. Into this group drifts the 
wreck of a steamer carrying a 
girl, a police officer, and his pris- 


oner, a young naval officer, 
convicted of murder. Mystery, 


swift action, suspense, feature the 
working out of the plot. Maurice 
Tourneur did a silent version a 
number of years ago with Milton 
Sills, and did it well, but the 
sound version is equally interest- 
ing, with Virginia Valli, Jason 
Robards, Robert Emmett O’Con- 
nor, and Noah Beery. (All talk- 
ing) 

(See Film Estimates in this issue) 
227] THE UNHOLY NIGHT 

(Metro-Goldyn-Mayer) 
Lionel Barrymore turns his di- 


rectorial interest to the mystery 
story, and produces one of the 
finest. Since a mystery story 
with only one murder no longer 
suffices to hold the interest of an 
audience, this one starts out com- 
fortably with four. And that’s 
only the start. Wait till it gets 


going! The victims are the sur- 
viving officers of a British regi- 
ment, the scene, London during a 
protracted fog. On thinking it 
over, I can’t recall a single weak 
spot in the plot, provided one con- 
cedes in the first place the possib- 
ility of such a legacy as is pro- 
vided for a motive. The cast is 
headed by Roland 
Young who injects a whimsical 
humor into his character; and it 
includes Dorothy Sebastian, Ern- 
est Torrence, John Miljan, Claude 
Fleming, and any number of well 
known and capable people in less 
important roles. Not to be misse.J 
by either lovers of detective fic- 
tion or seekers after well pro- 


duced pictures. (All talking) 
(See Film Estimates for October) 
[228] THREE LIVE GHOSTS 
(United Artists) 
[ seem to recall a silent version 


some years ago of this old stage 
play, with Percy Marmont. The 
present production features 
Charles McNaughton, Robert 
Montgomery, and Claude Allister 
as the trio of warriors who return 
to London at Armistice time to 
find themselves officially rated as 
Well acted and 
mildly amusing, with Beryl Mer- 
cer almost the whole show as the 


splendid, 


killed in action. 


Cockney mother, and Joan Ben- 
nett only middling as the Ameri- 
can sweetheart of one of the 


ghosts. (All talking) 
(See Film Estimates for November) 
[229] THE SINGLE STANDARD 
(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer ) 
Greta Garbo may delude you 
into seeing in her the extremely 
unconventional American girl, 
but Nils Asther doesn’t put over 
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the illusion of the artist-prize- 
fighter, the rough and ready high- 
brow, who picks up his women 
where he finds them and drops 
them easily when he is through. 
John Mack Brown, as the hus- 
band Garbo marries for no appar- 
ent reason, is much better in his 
part than either of the others. The 
story is one of Adela Rogers St. 
Johns’. (Silent) 
(See Film Estimates for September) 
(230) WHY BRING THAT UP? 
(Paramount) 
Mack, the Two 


Blackbirds, play themselves in a 
backstage setting, and aren’t (to 
be exact about it) so hot at it un- 


Moran and 


til they begin their everlasting 
argument about the worm and the 
early bird. But that only takes 
a few minutes here and there and 
leaves a good deal to be ac- 
counted for. 
count for it; I couldn't 


Maybe you can ac- 
Evelyn 
Brent plays one of those mean 
girls in her usual fashion, and— 
that’s all. (All talking) 
(See Film Estimates for November) 
[231] THE TRESPASSER 
(United Artists) 
Gloria Swanson’s first talking 
picture gives her a chance to go 
wrong in a big way on Chicago’s 
Lake Shore Drive, wear beautiful 
clothes well, and sing a song or 
two in a surprisingly good voice. 
Miss Swanson has a role well 
suited to her talents in a story 
which covers a good deal of 
ground but eventually arrives at 
the happy ending. Robert Ames, 
Purnell Pratt, and William Hold 
en in support. (All talking) 
(See Film Estimates in 


{232] THEY HAD TO SEE PARIS 
(Fox) 


fhis issue) 


Will Rogers is one of the most 
truly American of American in- 
stitutions. 
cut him to fit a pattern other than 
his own, and that’s why his Pike 


Nobody could ever 


Peters is as un-movie-ish as pos- 
sible and correspondingly delight- 
ful. The rest of the cast, includ 


ing Irene Rich, Marguerite 
Churchill, Fifi D’Orsay, Ivan Le- 
bedeff, and others, furnish the 
plot nicely, and Mr. Rogers fur- 
nishes the philosophy. You'll like 
it. (All talking) 

(See Film Estimates in this issue) 
[233] HIS GLORIOUS NIGHT 
(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 
Olympia simply had 
to be renamed on the screen. As 
far as | am concerned, they could 
just as well have called it Out 
West With the Boys, 
and come as close to the mark. 


Molnar’s 


Airplane 


John Gilbert in a very tight uni- 
form prances attendance on Cath- 
erine Dale Owen as a cold and 
virtuous princess. She falls vio- 
lently in love wth him but dis- 
covers an obstacle in the fact that 
his father was merely a cobbler. 
She creates a good deal of trouble 
about it, but in the end capitu- 
lates, as you knew she would. 
M1 ch 


ened hy several passages between 


ull conversation is enliv- 


Nance O’Neil as the princess’ 
mother and Gustav von Seyfer- 
titz as a chief of police. No laur- 
els to either Miss Owen or Mr. 
(All talking) 


Estimates for November) 


[234] THE AWFUL TRUTH (Pathe) 


Ina Claire, from the stage, 


makes an easy transition to the 
screen in a picture which is pre- 
sented nearly as possible like 
a stage production She plays a 

yma ho wants a divorce and 
gets it and then doesn’t want it. 
She her husband fight, make 
up, and fight. Amusing lines help 

ke the truggle endurable. 
lent Daniel 1 food in support 
Setting re futuristic—so much 


so that one critic has been moved 
to remark that no woman who 


wotld live in a house like that 


could know her own mind. No 
doubt he is right. (All talking) 
(Nee } Estimates September) 
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Teachers Hail the Talkies 
(Continued from page 296) 

The majority liked the Lloyd 
George material best, with the 
talkie cartoon a close second, Dr. 
Kitson third, Bernard Shaw 
fourth, President Hoover fifth, 
and the automobile workers sixth. 
The other items (Fletcher, Mus- 
solini, the carpet weavers and the 
newspaper workers) were about 
equally divided in popularity. 

More than ninety-eight percent 
of the educators who participated 
in the experiment expressed 
themselves as well pleased. They 
greeted the new talkies with ap- 
plause. One lady educator stated 
she was “thrilled to tears,” anoth- 
er “simply overwhelmed” at the 
possibilities. No less than 1125 
made such general summaries as 
“marvelous,” “wonderful,” ‘“ex- 
traordinary,” “excellent,” “fine,” 
“splendid,” “more power to you.” 
Less than two percent doubted 
the educational value of the talk- 
ies, fearing that mental laziness 
of pupils might result from “too 
imparting of knowledge 
and the use of a screen teacher in- 
stead of a living teacher. Per- 
haps these doubters forgot that 
the regular 


Casy 


teacher 
would naturally have to prepare 


classroom 


pupils for each film, be present at 
the showing, and follow up with 
None actu- 
ally disapproved of the new de- 


ice 


exercises afterward. 


Many constructive suggestions 
developing technical excel- 
lence in direct relation to class- 
room needs have come in, and 
these suggestions are now being 
studied. The value of close-ups 
and of intimate details has been 
stressed, particularly in showing 
industrial processes. 
When asked for reasons why 
they were so delighted, most oi 


the educators stated the talkies 
(Concluded on page 312) 
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The Educational Screen 


Suggestions for Christmas Programs 


S film production for the non- 

theatrical field increases from 
year to year, there is more and 
more material available for spec- 
ial occasions. The Christmas sea” 
son, for example, starts many 
communities on the search for 
appropriate films to be used on 
church, school and club programs. 


We list below some subjects 
for this purpose. Both 35mm and 
16mm films are given, with their 
distributors. Orders should reach 
the distributors well in advance of 
the showing date—and it is also 
wise to name a second, and even 
a third choice where possible. 

35mm Subjects 

Tue Curist Cuitp (6) Inspir- 
ing scenes of the holy child. Ideal 
Pictures, 26 E. 8th St., Chicago. 

A Curistmas Caro (1 and 3) 
Taken from Charles Dickens’ 
famous story. Central Film Com- 
pany, 729 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City; Edited Pictures Sys- 
tem, 130 W. 46th St., New York 
City; Wholesome Films Service, 
42 Melrose St., Boston, Mass. 

FroM THE MANGER TO THE CROsS 
(6) Life of Christ filmed in Holy 
Land. H. O. Davis, 106 S. Hud- 
son St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Hoty NIGHT (1) Presentation of 
the Nativity. Ideal Pictures, 25 
E. 8th St., Chicago. 

Tue Knicut BEroreE CHRISTMAS 
(1) A Christmas story. Film Clas- 
sic Exchange, 265 Franklin St., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Pinkney Film 
Service, 1028 Forbes St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Tue Lire or Santa CLaus (2) 
A fantasy filmed in Northern Alas- 
ka, showing the workshop of 
Santa Claus with gnomes and 
elves making toys. F. E. Klein- 
schmidt, 220 W. 42nd St., New 
York City. 

Tue Littte Boy Wuo Dip Nor 
SELIEVE IN SANTA Craus (1) 
Very appropriate for Christmas. 
Pinkney Film Service, 1028 Forbes 
St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Tue Littre Matcu Grrt (1) 


Hans Andersen’s tale of the ragged 
child, but with a happy ending. 
In Prizma color. Edited Pictures 
System, 130 W. 46th St., New 
York City; Standard Film Ser- 
vice, Film Building, Cleveland, 
O. 


Tue LITtLe FRIEND oF ALL THE 
Wortp (1) A. talking novelty 
showing a little boy distributing 
holiday happiness to woodland 
creatures on Christmas morning. 
Columbia Pictures, 1600 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


MADELINE’S CHRISTMAS (1) 
Modern playlet of Christmas time. 
Film Classic Exchange, 265 
Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Pinkney Film Service, 1028 
Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THe Macic Howr (1) Shows a 
little boy’s dreams of tovs coming 
to life. H. S. Brown, 806 S. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago. 


THe Nicut Berore CHrristMAs 


@ (2) Picturization of children’s great 


Christmas story. Church Film 
Company, 1108 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Edited Pictures Sys- 
tem, 130 W. 46th St., New York 
City; Wholesome Films Service. 
42 Melrose St., Boston, Mass. 


Ortp Scrooce (3) Characteriza- 
tion of the miser in Dickens’ fam- 
ous story, A Christmas Carol. 
Pathe Exchange, 35 W. 45th St., 
New York City. 

On Curistmas Eve (1) Santa 
Claus in a Christmas story. Film 
Classic Exchange, 265 Franklin 
St., Buffalo, N. Y.; Pinkney Film 
Service, 1028 Forbes St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Tue Passion Pray (5) Visual- 
izes the life of Christ. H. S. Brown, 
806 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

P#LGRIMAGE TO PALESTINE SER 
1ES (1 each) Bible land scenic reels. 
Those on Bethlehem and Nazar- 
eth particularly appropriate to 
this season. Pathe Exchange, 35 
W. 45th St., New York City. 

"Twas THE NicHt BEFORE 
CuristMas (1) Picturization of the 
famous poem of the same name. 


Ideal Pictures, 26 E. 8th St., Chi- 
cago; Pinkney Film Service, 1028 
¥orbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WINTER Curistmas (1) Story of 
a little boy at Christmas. Film 
Classic Exchange, 265 Franklin 
St., Buffalo, N. Y.; Pinkney Film 
Service 1028 Forbes St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


16mm Subjects 

CHRISTMAS AMONG THE ANI- 
MALS (%) A fascinating animal film 
for Christmas showing. Bell & 
Howell, 1801 Larchmont Ave., 
Chicago. 

Cristus (1) Story of the life of 
Christ. Arc Film Co., 729 Sev- 
enth Ave., New York City. 

Five ORPHANS OF THE STORM 
(4%) A timely Aesop’s fable show- 
ing how Christmas cheer was 
brought to five lonely orphan pup- 
pies. Pathegrams, Pathe Exchange, 
35 W. 45th St., New York City. 

PALESTINE (1) A film on the 
Holy Land particularly appro- 
priate for the season. Empire 
Prints, 723 Seventh Ave., Nev 
York City. 

THe Nicut BerorE CHRISTMAS 
(%) Santa Claus making and dis- 
tributing toys to good girls and 
boys. H. O. Davis, 106 S. Hud- 
son St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


SANTA Craus (%) Christmas 
story in animated cartoons. Bell 
and Howell, 1801 Larchmont 
\ve., Chicago. 

SANTA CxLaus’ Toy SHop (4%) 
Showing Santa and his dolls 
3ell and Howell, 1801 Larchmont 
Ave., Chicago. 

SCHOENHUT’s Toy Circus (%) 
An animated cartoon of these 
famous toys performing their an 
tics, which should prove a suit 
able Christmas film. Home Film 
Libraries, 100 E. 42nd St., New 
York City. 

"TWAs THE NIGHT BEFORE 
CHRISTMAS (1) Picturization of fa- 
mous poem by the same name. Cine 
\rt Productions, 1442 Beechwood 
Dr., Hollywood, Cal.; Hollywood 
Movie Supply Co., 6058 Sunset 
Blvd.; Hollywood, Cal. 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by Dr. F. DEAN McCLusky 
Director, Scarborough School, Scarborough-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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Outline for Course in Visual Instruction 
Prepared by B. A. AUGHINBAUGH 


Ohio State Supervisor of Visual Instruction 


Qe 


(c) Recorded forms of communica- ed attention, etc. 


I. HISTORICAL The motion picture a qualitative gain B. Seurces of Visual Alds (Educational 
A. Evolution from visual to aural commun- to communication. (Munsterberg) Screen ) 
ication a) The close-up, flash back, stop 1. School environment 
1. Empirical Impressions (Dewey and substitute, slow motion, 2. The library 
2. Natural Signs (Dewey) fast motion, fade in, micro- 3. The museum 
3. Intentional Signs (Dewey) photo, animation, x-ray, double 4. The blackboard 
(a) Gestures (Huey and Dewey) exposure, glass foreground, ex- 5. Commercial firms 
(b) Oral speech (Huey and Dewey) aggerated model, insert, divid- 6. Government departments 


7. Extension bureaus 


tion 6. The school and poetic expression. (Il. TECHNICAL (Richardson) 
1. Mnemonics (Clodd The school and scientific expression. ; n 
cigs Clodd _ a , ! z ‘ A. General problems 
2. Pictographs (Clodd) 7. Future evolution of the motion pic- 1. Fi lati 
‘ . Fi egu 
3. Ideographs Clodd) ture Convenience. re r ions 


4. Written Speech Cloda (a) The direct viewing device for 


(a) Phonetics the individual 


2. Use of electricity 
3. Training and organizing of group 
of operators 


(b) Alphabets (b) Reading and thinking : 
+: Ne : 4 . ‘ : 4. Necessary adjuncts 
4. Poetic imagery. Significance poe c) Viewing and thinking Booth 
fs , S —" a 
ic climax in Shakespeare Figure ll. VISUAL AIDS =) on 8 
: creens 
of speech vs. pictures A. Types of visual aids 


B. Evolution from aural to visual commun- [he school appearance 


ication The school journey (Hoban) 


(c) Window shades 
(d) Storerooms 
5. Care of Apparatus 


1. Bacon and inductive reasoning General r formatior (a) Projectors 
effect. Industria ; (b) Films 
2. Evolution of mnemonics, ideograph The museum (Toothaker) 
and pictographe. hic minhnaie B. Lantern Slides (Eastman) 
3. Evolution of photography History 1. Science, natural, social 1. Types of lanterns 
of Photography 2. Literati (a) Glass slides. Discussion of how 
(a) The camera lucida Things, specimens, models, exhibits. to use. 
(b) The camera obscura Painting, drawings, charts, posters (b) Film slides. Discussion of how 
(ec) Discovery of light effect or Cartoons, maps, graphs, diagrams. to use. 


ver salts. graphs, half-tones, prints. 








(c) Opaque pictures. Discussion of 


(d) Fixing the image of the camera Stereographs Hamilton) how to use. 
obscura Lantern slides (Abrams) 2. Making slides. Laboratory work. ° 
1. Shultz, Hellot, Lew Motion pictures (Ramsaye) Making photographs. Laboratory 
Scheel, Wedgewood, Brouz Outlines, schemes work. 
ham, Ritter, Sebeck, Nie I eant Bats Orr (a) Prints—contact 
pee, Daguerre, Fox Talbot (b) Enlargements 
Herschel, Petzoal, Archer, (c) Taking the picture 
Eastman, Goodwin, Ive: Editorial Note:- 1. Cameras 
(Taupenot 2. Lenses 
4. Evolution of Project Pictures 8. Judging light 
(Ramsaye, Talbot) u soul iterial 1 4. Composition 
(a) Aristotle’s observatior tline, make the following C. Metion Pictures (Richardson) 
o sag eee wie aa statement 1. Types of projectors 
(¢c) r oget's discovery of the per ¢ 
sistence of vision, and Fitton’ ’ : a oo paca 
device itline is the work ‘ : 2 
(d) Paris’s thaumatrope en as hac haan ne i by THI 2. oi a. 
(e) Faraday’s experiment Ep , —s Sn H la), Mitede 
(f) Uchatius’s phenakistos oe (bh) Anatete 
(zg) Devignes’s zoetrope snouid be give edit for his (c) 85mm 
th) Seller’s kinematoscope wor! [ revised and recast his (d) 16mm 
(i) Heyl’s phasmatrope out he historical part is en 3. Handling the projector 
(3) Muybridge’s experiments tire new and much of th. ytther (a) Threading, framing, focusing, 
(k) Reynaud’s praxinoscop: <» eee Wiehaste pelle + WEE lighting, timing, gaging speed. 
(1) Work of Jansun, Messonier, Is- = ” oa - se a re = por 4. Cleaning and oiling 
aacs, Marey, Edison, Lumiere, on page 132 of ‘Picture Values in (a) How to clean lenses, gate, 
Pact, Lathes, Rector, Amarat Education. The references are sprockets. Importance of cil 
(m) Korn system. Movietone, Vita- my own and also the notation ond how todo ®, 
: ae se. gs 5. Causes of trouble 
phone, television. Color work, along the side of the outline”. (a) Hooked sprocket teeth, emul- 
3rd Dimension. sion on film slides or springs, 
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loose take-up, bent reels, dirty 
sprockets, in-and-out-of focus, 
slapping noise, jumping picture, 
dim picture, weaving picture, 
loop pulling. 
6. Mending film, notching broken 
sprocket holes, inspecting, shipping. 
IV. EDUCATIONAL PROCEDURES WITH 
VISUAL AIDS (Dorris, Hollis, Ellis & 
Thornbo: ough) 
A. Special methods for 
1. Social sciences 
(a) Geography 
(b) History 
(ce) Civies 
2. Linguistic studies 
(a) Foreign Languages 
(b) Vernacular 
(ce) Literature 
3. Biological sciences 
(a) Botany 
(b) Zoology 
(c) Anatomy 
4. Health studies 
(a) Physiology 
(b) Foods and diet 
(c) Physical training 










HONE, anton srr 
a\\ $: wis ' mo , 





It contains a list of Motion Pic- 
tures, loaned FREE to Schools, 
Colleges, Churches, Farm 
Bureaus, Y.M.C.A.’s Clubs, 
Civic and Industrial 
-- Organizations -> 


Howe-Stevens Service, Inc. 
FILM BOOKING DEPARTMENT 
311 South Sarah Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 


B. 


B. 


5. Physical Sciences 
(a) Physics 
(b) Chemistry 
(c) Physiography 
6. Mathematics 
(a) Geometry 
(b) Arithmetic 
7. Vocational 
(a) Agriculture 
(b) Industries 
(c) Home Economics 
General Methods (Dorris) 
1. Model lesson plans for each v 
aid 


2. When to use each type of visual aid 


8. Preliminary preparation 
4. Follow-up work 


isual 


5. The classroom vs. the auditorium 


’, ADMINISTRATION OF VISUAL 
STRUCTION 
A. Supervising the use of visual aids 


1. Classroom supervision 
2. Training School Courses 
3. Demonstration lessons 


IN- 


Administering the use of visual aids 


1. In a single school 
(a) Cireulation of materials 
(b) Teachers’ reference indexes 
2. For the school system 
(a) Purchase costs 
(b) Inspection and evaluation 
(c) Classification for use 


(d) Correlation with special subjects 


(e) Distribution and storage 
(f) Office records 


3. For state institutions and depart- 


ments 

(a) Booking and routine 

(b) Rentals and transportation 
(c) Film library service 

(d) Film score-cards 

(e) Teachers’ leaflets 


‘I. PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING THE 


OF VISUAL AIDS 


A. Hygiene of the eye 


1. Physiology of 

2. Defects and treatment 
8. Lighting of classrooms 
4. Binocular vision 


. Pictorial saturation point 


1. How many pictures 

2. How much language 

8. How much activity 

4. Word-picture-activity balance 


’. Emotional effects of pictures 


D. 


1. Pleasure and satisfaction 

2. Interest stimulated 
Moral values of pictures 

1. Information 

2. Interests 

3. Attitudes 

4. Ideals 


. Standards for evaluation pictures 


1. Truth 

2. Simplicity 

3. Problematic organization 
4. Standard for comparison 
5. Appeal to feelings 

6. Social-moral values 

7. Static and dynamic content 
8. Mechanical perfection 

9. Photographic quality 


10. Adaptation to purpose or age 
*. Facters in Pictures and their use 

1. Realism 

2. Size or area 

3. Color 


USE 


Pageants”, 


The Educational Screen 


4. Definition 

5. Lights and shades 
6. Composition 
7 


. Perspective 
8. Projection 
9. Stillness 

10. Motion 


11. Isolation 
12. Group presence 
G. Why use visual materials and methods? 
. Primary sources of knowledge 


1 
2. Necessity for experience 
3. Dangers of verbalism 

4. Motivating learning 

5. Vitalizing subject matter 

6. Time saving in modern life 
7. Retardation and elimination 
8. Concreteness in education 


9. The cosmic urges— motion, light, 
convenience. 
VII. RESEARCH IN THE USE OF VISUAL 
AIDS 


A. General problems (illustrative) 
1. Can one learn with less experience 
when objective aids are used? 


iS) 


. Is the motion picture more effective 
than the still picture? 

3. Does the abstract thinker get more 
out of visual instruction than the 
“thing” thinker or less? 

4. What is the specific function of vis- 
ual aids in the learning process? 

B. Administrative problems 

1. How should the classroom be dark- 
ened so as to be least harmful to 
vision? 

2. What is the best way to develop a 
visual aids department in a small 
school system ? 

3. Can a system of film exchange be 
worked out for rural schools with 
the county as the unit? How? 

Problems in methodo ogy 
1. What is the ideal lesson plan for the 


use of educational films? 
2. How does the time of using a visual 
aid vary with its nature? 
3. How does the use of realistic aids 
differ from that of the diagram- 
matic? 


REFERENCE BOOKS 

“A Million and One Nights”, by Terry Ram 
saye, Simon & Shuster Co 

“How We Think’’,—John Dewey, Macmillan 

“Story of the Alphabet", Clodd, Macmillan 

‘Psychology of Reading’, Huey, Macmillan 

“Psychology of the Photoplay”, Munster 
berg, D. Appleton Co. 

“That Marvel The Movie”. Van Zile, Put- 
nam Sons. 

Motion Pictures for Instruction”, 
Century Co 

“Motion Picture in Education”, Ellis & 
Thornborough, Crowell Co. 

“The School Journey”, C. F. Hoban, State 
Department of Education, Pennsylvania 

The Lantern Slide’, Abrams, State Dept 
of Education, Albany, N. Y. 

“How to Make Lantern Slides’, Zastman 
Co., Rochester, ee 

‘The Motion Picture’, Talbot. 

Bates & Orr, Ginn & Co 

‘Visual Instruction In the Public Schools’, 
Dorris, Ginn & Co. 

“Picture Values In Education", Weber, Edu 
cational Screen, Chicago Motion Picture 
Handbook, Richardson, Chalmer Pub- 
lishing Co. 

“Occupational Information in the Elemen- 
tary Schools”, by McCracken & Lamb, 
Houghton, Mifflin Co 


Hollis, 


‘Maps and How to Use Them", by F. # 


Branom. Booklet issued by A. J. Ny- 
strom, Chicago. 

‘Famous Pictures’, by 
Co. 


Brastow. Dutton 


“Education Through Pictures,” by Farnum 


The Art Extension Society, 65 East 56th 
St.. New York 
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VISUAL EDUCATION. 


by 


an expert yay” 


3°) 
FILMO 


SCHOOL 
PROJECTOR 




















BELL & HOWELL57E 5S P) 


tor with 45-SOcondenser, fi 


250 watt, 5 ampere lamp, ceared re-wind 
and aletyshutt , Price, with ZS€ $205 


Other models from $19 








BELL & HOWELL CO 
Dept. L, 1£15 Larchmont Ave., Cl 


Please send me complete information luca 
| 1 


tional films, and the | et ‘“Filmo in S 


and Colleges 
Name 
Position 
School 


+ ee State 








\ HEN you press the button 

which starts a Filmo School 
Projector, its competence to do its 
work is instantly apparent. Its smooth 
running mechanism bespeaks the ex- 
treme care and precision with which 
it is manufactured; its powerful illu- 
mination and the absolute absence of 
flicker (the cause of eye strain) be- 


speaks the scientific design upon 
which it is built. Here indeed, you 
will say, is a machine that knows its 
business. 


[he manufacturers of Filmo have been 
tnishing the major film producers 
of the world with cinema equipment 
for 22 years. When the value of vis- 
il education first became apparent, 
Bell & Howell immediately planned 


equipment which would make that 
teaching m« thod most effective. 
Filmo is the result an ‘expert’ to 


the last detai 


Filmo Scho Proje ctor qualifies as 





an expert, first, in its extreme sim- 
plicity. Threading is but a moment's 
work by the most inexperienced of 
hands. Next, it is fully automatic. It 
needs no attention while the film is 
being projected. The teacher is free 
to direct her attention to the film and 
to the class. Then, the film may be 
stopped on any single frame for 
“still” projection without danger; an 
automatic fire-screen prevents scorch- 
ing of the film. The pictures Filmo 
projects are of theatre-brilliance and 
clarity, due to the direct lighting 
system employed. Mere focusing of 
the lensadapts the picturetothe small 
classroom screen or the largeassembly 
hall screen with equal efficiency. 


If you are interested in getting the 
most out of visual education, mail 
coupon for booklet ‘‘Filmo in Schools 
and Colleges” and for information 
on the excellent educational films 
you may find at your disposal. 


BELL & HOWELL 
( filmo 


LL & HOWELL CO DEPT. 1 1815 


LARCHMONT AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


YORK - HOLLYWOOD - LONDON iB. & H. CO.,LTD.) ESTABLISHED 1907 








The Educational Screen 


ACME PROJECTION 


FOR BETTER LECTURES 


VISUAL EDUCATION 
REQUIRES GOOD PROJECTION 


Motion picture lectures offer an absorbing method of study for stu- 


dents only when the projection itself is flawless. 


The Acme Portable Projector is constructed to meet the most exact- 
ing requirements of non-theatrical projection. It has become a favorite 


throughout the American school system. 


The Acme Projector produces siarply focused, flickerless pictures. Its 


dependable operation insures a perfect program at each showing. 





The Acme can be plugged into any socket; it carries a stereopticon 
attachment and is equipped with the exclusive Gold Glass Shutter, 


built to show still pictures from the film. 


Acme performance can best be demonstrated in your own school with 


a typical educational film. There is no ob- 


AC M E D | V | S | O N ligation. Mail the coupon Gier: booklet. 


INTERNATIONAL PROJECTOR CORPORATION ee 
SO-GOID -SIREET. «) « NEWYORK CITY — iw ec rwrwrreerl™” x 
a ACWE DIVISICN 
—_-— International Projector Corporation 
oonitt 90 Gold Street - New York City 


Gentlemen: As a teacher , school official , Lam interested in the Acme 
Projector for Motion Pictures in the school. Send free Booklet No. N-12. 


Name 


Address 


oe ; State. 
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“Historic and Scenic Ohio Ohio State 
Historical Society, Columbus, O. 
“How to Make Good Pictures’ Eastman 


School Notes 
Kodak Co., Rochester. 


“The Photography of Colored Objects”. A New YALE Fi_m BIBLioGRAPHY 


Eastman Kodak Co. pe. ; 

“Photography Outline Course for Instruc- The Yale Press 

- an AE ga anen Bete’ a, Fi ’ : h , { 

“Dxper amera peration Made FEasy”’ 4 Service as St released a 
Ansco Co., rp eee: Ws. ae ilm . a a , r 

“The Advance of Photography”, by Garret 
Kegan Paul & Co., Chicago. 

“Visual Education” (Stereograph Catalogue 
etc.), Keystone View Oo., Meadville, Pa. 

“Film Mutilation and How To Prevent It.” 
Hastman Kodak Co 

“Motion Pictures for the Amateur”, by 
McKay, Burke & James, Chicago. 

“How to Make Your Own Motion Pictures”, 
Bechdot, Greenberg 

“The Story of the Films”, by Kennedy, A 
W. Shaw Co., Chicago 


University 


bibliography based on the Chron- 
icles of America Photoplays, to- 
gether with additional reading 
lists for teachers, adult groups, 
college students and public school 
students. This bibliography was 
“Se é Screen” Vv ¢ r ROP ar- ® : r 
oe aoe nee =» we rwevereem, es prepared by Dr. Daniel C. Know! 
“Motivation of School Work", by Wilson. tol 
Houghton, Mifflin Co MI 
“The Art of Seeing’, by Woodbury, Scrib 
ners 
“Making History Graphic”, 
Scribners. 


“Care of Films’, by Kooser, Iowa Stats 
College, Ames, lowa 


of the Department of Educa 
tion of Yale University and is 15 
no J 0 ° 7 ry . 

mart sey pages in length. The readings are 


selected and grouped according t 
Pew] 


Visual Instruction Bulletin” and “The Mo- - ‘6 om te ' aad 
tion Picture for Instruction”, by B. A the classification of the school 
fughinbaugh, Stat Dept Education, Fin ie P ; 
Cofambus -O , , groups; for example, there is a 
“Motion Pictures for Community Needs”, ict for sachere adi y on oa 
by Bollman, Henry Holt Co list f teachers, adult groups and 
“Visual Instruction Course of Study", by college students ; one for students 


Hoban, State Dept. Education, Harris- é , ‘ a 
burg, Pa in senior high school; and one for 


Lesson plans published by Q.R.S., DeVry . ° . 
Co., 383 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago ; also pupils in the junior high school 
by Pathe Barchange, Inc., New York, and nial F 
by Hastman Kodak Co., Teaching Films and oTrammafr grades ] he biblio 


Division 
Elements of Map Projection’, Special Pub 
lication No. 68, U. S. Department of 


high_ school 


and grammar. grades 


graphy for the 
includes 


Commerce, [ S. Printing Office 
Files “of the Educational Screen, 5 South many references to fiction, the 
Wabash Ave Chicago : 
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story of which is contemporary 
with the particular film being 
shown. This bibliography will 
undoubtedly prove to be of great 
value to teachers and others who 
are making use of the Chronicles 
of America Photoplays. It can 
be obtained on request from the 
Yale University Film Service, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


BriTIsH FitMs IN EDUCATION 
The London Times says that 
visual education, which was dem- 
onstrated some time ago by the 
exhibition in London of films 
chosen especially for children, 
made a step forward, when the 
Manchester Hippodrome started 
a series of matinee film shows for 
young people and students. Sir 
James Marchant, who is at the 
head of the movement, has de- 
clared his ambition to see the edu- 


cational work of films so extend- 





has its advantages 


\. The instructor, for example, may proceed at a speed which best 
ol jon lits the subject which he is discussing. He may dwell on any 


particular illustration as long as he sees fit. 


And subject material is easy to obtain for the Bausch & Lomb 
LRM Combined Balopticon. Slides may be obtained at a small cost, 
photographs, pages of a book, postcards or the specimen itself will 


RO d ). 
\ If a film attachment is used, even film which is available cn many 


subjects can be used. 


SEND FOR OUR BALOPTICON CATALOG 





629 St. Paul St. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











{ “MOUTH HEALTH” 


Film for use on 16 mm. standard projector, demonstrating accepted 
methods of securing a healthy mouth, including both operative treat- 
ments by dentist and home care of the teeth and gums by patient. Lent 
free of charge to responsible parties. 


Postage charges paid. 








Educational Dept. PYCOPE’ INCORPORATED Joplin, Mo. 
. wy 
ed that the cinema may come to According to Miss Mary 


be recognized as the People’s 
University. Among those who 
have given valuable help in his 
scheme is Sir Oswald Stoll. The 
official name of the organization 
which is to present these matinees 
is “Visual Education, Limited,” 
and it will work in conjunction 
with Sir Oswald Stoll. The 
charge for admission is to be 6d. 
to any part of the theater. The 
opening program will include a 
beautiful color picture showing 
the opening of flowers in the bud; 
a film about monkeys, edited by 
Professor J. Arthur Thonipson, 


and pictures dealing avith the 
River Nile; the Biblical subject of 
the Exodus from Egypt; events 
in the reign of Queen Victoria; 


football, and sights of the empire. 


British Instructional 


Limited, there are three 


Field, of 
Films, 
obvious methods of handling such 
First, 


there is the definite short lecture, 


films as talking pictures. 
the actual expert himself upon 
the screen, explaining his subject 
either before or during the scenes 
This method 
has many drawbacks. In the first 


which illustrate it. 


place it is probably too definitely 
instructional; secondly, few great 
scientists and geographical ex- 
perts have “screen personalities 


and lastly, few, possibly, have 
voices that record well. A second 
method is to dress an actor in 
character and let him speak such 
“Titles” In this 


case, for instance, in a film on coal 


as are necessary. 


mining, the necessary comments 








esting. 


35 West 45th St., New York City. 


Address 


Projector Used 





Pathe presents for classroom use 


the series on 


HUMAN & PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


edited at Harvard University. Authentic and vividly inter 


Now available on 16 mm. as well as standard film 


Mail coupon for complete details 


Teacher’s Aid Pamphlets with all teaching films. 


PATHE 


MOTION PICTURES 


Pathe Exchange, Inc. (Dept. E. S.-12) 


Please send me full information on Pathe Pictures for classroom use. 
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would be made by a character 
made up as a coal miner. 

The third treatment for such 
films is the use of the “imperson- 
whose owner is never 
As a 
result of these problems, in their 
“Secrets of Na- 


al voice,” 


seen upon the screen 


next series of 
ture,” British Instructional Films 
intend to experiment in all these 
three forms to find which is most 
popular and which type of treat- 
which kind of sub- 


ment suits 


ject. School and Sov iety, October 


26, 1929. ) 


Teachers Hail the Talkies 


(Concluded from page 305) 


were “more interesting,” “more 
stimulating.’ and “more realist- 
ic.” They declared that the talk- 


ies obviously “impart information 


otherwise unobtainable in the 


classroom,” that they “make a 
more lasting impression because 
of the forcefulness of appealing to 
two senses instead of one.” Many 
stated that the talkies 


excel in revealing personalities” 


“seem to 


and were therefore valuable in 
studying the careers of great 
men. 


(To be 


continued. ) 


The Motion Pictures as 
an Effective Teaching Aid 
(Concluded from page 297) 
studied after the fashion of slides, 
b Oks, 


time afte: 


stereographs and _ text 
reviewed 


which are 


time \ second showing always 
gives the pupil an opportunity to 


check detail and to make further 


observation. Often a _ second 
showing reveals new points of 


view and presents the subject ina 
new light. 

Fifth: The class should always 
be prepared for the film and what 
it has to offer, and the film expe- 


rience should always be followed 








— 
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up by class discussion. Here a subject merely from having 1t 

again is a rule which is obvious presented to him. He _ should a 
but which has too often been ne:- make it a working part of his 

lected by teachers and by produc- mental machinery. To provide The National Parks 
ers of films who fail to supply for this, the teacher must encour- 

teachers pamphlets with the film. age discussion, independent read- for 


and the like.”! Then and then 
only will the cinema become an 


. = . , . ~ 
Sxth, and finally: The teacher ing, problem and project work Visual Education 


should encourage by class prep- 


aration and discussion an intel- “ 
. . effective teaching aid. Lantern Slides. 
lectually active attitude in the a rane is . 
1e motio ture ow be- 
students, and not allow the use OtlOn picture 16 BOW mt Travelogues, 


ing used in hundreds of schools 
throughout the United States and 
will continue to be used more 
widely than ever before. It is be- both 35 mm. (standard) 
and 16 mm. 


of motion pictures and other vis- Moving Pictures 
ual materials to over develop the 
attitude of passive receptivity 
Freeman writing on this point 


: S sai . : ieved i quarter : 
points out “That the objection \- ed 7 ee irters that the 
S eeieitiaen widile to, the aan ut addition of sound and speaking 


sects witt tmecdtiie ‘a Published by 
motion pictures that they will effects will increase the value of 


. 1.8 the motion picture as an educa- 
make education too easy. This ithe — enry - rea y 


tional medium. One cannot help 
wondering what new lessons will P. O. Box 111 
be learned about the schoolfilm Pasadena, California 


objection misses the real point. [1 
the pupil actually gets the train- 


ing we wish him to secure it is no ; 
Rar , during the neo rears. 
objection that he gets it easily. es wo. ee 


Send for Catalogues 





1. F. N. Freeman, Visual Education, 
The University of Chicago Press. 1924, 
Page 80 


The real objection is that he nev- 














er really completes his mastery of 

















What Actual Users Think of 


Spencer Classroom Lanterns 


“After investigating classroom lanterns of other com- 
panies, I have decided to purchase the Spencer 
Delineascope Model D.” Mr. M., Bd., Edu., Shandalee Lake, N. Y. 


‘“‘We have one of these splendid new Model B lanterns 


and beaded screens and find it indispensable. It is the greatest thing out.” Prof. V., Redlands, 
Cal. 


“Your Model B Lecture Table Delineascope has just been received. It is a perfect wond- 
| er, and to our mind one of the best classroom models on the market.” Prof. M., Austin, Texas. 
“Herewith please enter my order for the Model B Delineascope 
and the 30” x 40” beaded screen recently sent me on consignment. 
I am literally tickled pink with the outfit.”’ Prof. P., Nashville, Tenn. 
“‘Mode!l BC is the best lantern I have ever used. Others will un- 
doubtedly be purchased here.”’ Prof. G., Amherst, Mass 

(All of the above comments were unsolicited. Names for reference 
given upon request.) 

You may have the advantage of one of these outfits—write for 
detailed data. 


| SPENCER LENS COMPANY 
| BUFFALO, N. Y. 


: Branches: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Boston, Washington. 
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of 
Where the commercial firms—whose activities have an important bearing on progress in the visual field— 
are free to tell their story in their own words. The Educational Screen is glad to reprint here, within 
necessary space limitations, such material as seems to have most informational and news value to our readers 
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International Understanding Through Education by Films 


The keynote of the third bien- 
nial conference of the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations 
at Geneva last July was the pro- 
motion of peace through an inter- 
national understanding arrived at 
through education. 

Educators of all countries in 
the past have too often followed 
the example of historians who, 
biased by patriotism, have told 
but half the truth in many in- 
stances and, by what has been 
left unsaid, given a distorted pic- 
ture of the true course of events. 
Thus the student has come to 
false conclusions, believes that in 
every instance his country was in 
the right and the other party to 
the controversy the aggressor. 

Patriotism is one of the noblest 
attributes of man, but when it is 
blind to the point where it can 
plunge a country into war 
through disregard for the rights 
of another, through ignorance of 
the other’s aspirations and na- 
tional characteristics — then it 
ceases to be noble, ceases to be 
true patriotism. 

Educators therefore today are 
striving to promote international 
amity through methods which 
will show other nations and their 
peoples as they are, realizing that 
knowledge of a people is necess- 
ary to an understanding of them, 
and that understanding them is 
the first essential of an interna- 
tional friendship. Friends rarely 


weigh them. 

Pathe, through its well orga- 
nized Educational Department, is 
consciously seeking to put out 
pictures for educational release 
which shall promote the cause of 
international understanding, real- 
izing that education is working 
for peace, and that this work 
starts down in the grades. 

Important among the motion 
pictures which are prepared for 
this purpose are the “Current 
Events Course” and the series 
called “Children of All Lands.” 

The pictures in the Current 
Events course show world news 
from the constructive standpoint. 
Nothing is included which sug 
gests destruction or human agony 
like armament, catastrophes or 
accidents. Inventions, the achieve- 
ments of science, industrial ad- 
vance and forward steps in hu- 
man welfare are the sources from 
which most of the material is de- 
rived. So far as possible these 
sources are international in ori- 
gin and the scenes which are in- 
cluded in each semi-monthly re- 
lease are selected from the Pathe 
News. 

It is interesting to recall that 
Mr. A. G. Balcom, Director of 
Visual Education of the schools 
of Newark, N. J., was indirectly 
responsible for this Current 
Events course. Mr. Balcolm was 
the first educator to make use of 





a news reel, the Pathe News in 
this instance, in the public schools. 
The success with which this ven- 
ture met, prompted the extension 
of it in a specialized form. One oi 
these reels was sent to Geneva 
for exhibition before the World 
Federation of Education Associa- 
tions. 


Among the users of the course 
are the Newark, N. J. public 
schools; Horace Mann School oi 
New York City, Riverdale Coun- 
York; . the 
schools of Port Jervis, N. Y., 
South Orange, N. J., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Hoboken, N. J., South Bend, 
Ind., Westfield, N. J., Bridgeport, 
Conn., Hartford, Conn., Akron, 
Ohio and Philadelphia, Pa. The 
New 


try School, New 


heads of the Boston. and 
York s¢hool systems speak high- 
ly of it. 

Edward H. Dutcher, late prin- 
cipal of the Eastern School, East 
Orange, N. J., in a letter to Pathe 
in March of this year, apprecia- 
tively summed up the merits of 


the Current Events Course as fol- 


lows: 

“As our second year’s experi- 
ence with the Pathe Current 
Events course draws near its 


close, permit me to express our 
great satisfaction with these news 
notes. The topics and items are 
selected with good judgment, the 
pictures are most interesting and 


=rearer 





— 





fight because friendship is based 
upon understanding. Understand- 
ing predicates a willingness to 
overlook the faults of another be- 
cause of virtues which far out- & 


Standard (35mm) & Home (16mm) size 
Talking Attachments - Cameras - Accessories 
Special Offers during Nov. & Dec. Write us! 


BERNARD SULLIVAN COMPANY 


360 N. Michigan Ave. 


~~ 
DEVRY MOTION PICTURE PROJECTORS 


CHICAGO 
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For Both Auditorium 


and Classroom 
The famous DeVry Type “ E’’ 35 
mm. Projec tor —fight in weight— 
self-contained—easy to carry—sim- 
ple to operate, $2 





Motion Pictures turn 
words into Reality 


Uy 10 the sometimes dull routine of school work—motion 
pictures bring a dramatization of study subjects that turn 
words into reality—leave impressions that never fade. 

Through the medium of vision, leading educators and 
teachers are moulding young minds with astonishing rapidity. 
Hard to grasp facts are easily assimilated—marks improve— 
and discipline is more easily maintained. 

The DeVry School Films, in both narrow and standard 
widths, have all been edited by trained specialists in our lead- 
ing universities. 

In accomplishing this, DeVry Motion Picture equipment is 
playing a most important part. Its low first cost, clear pro- 
jection, and simplicity of operation makes it first choice in 
schools and colleges everywhere. 

For description of exclusive features and full details mail 
the coupon below. 


QRS - DeVRY CORPORATION 


(Established 1900) 
333 North Michigan Avenue, 





Classroom Use: 


Type “G”—16 mm. Pro- 
jector—simple—compact, 


| 05.00 with case. Also 


ype “B” 16 mm. Projec- 
tor, 855.00. 


Chicago, Illinois 








tiveliterature and information on the 


are Projector and school films. 
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3 Time Tells a 

3 Story 

| For Fifty Years 


The 
OHIO 
TEACHER 


Oldest Educational Journal 
in Ohio 


Has Visited Thousands of 
Teachers Regularly 


Subscribe Now— 


$1.25 a year 


a 


For Fifteen Years 
The 


Ohio 
Teachers 
Bureau 


Has Opened the Door 
of Opportunity to 
Thousands of 
Teachers 





Write for Free Enrollment 
Blanks 


Ma 


THE OHIO 
TEACHER 


In the A. I. U. Citadel 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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well adapted to the event por- 
trayed, while the technical and 
mechanical elements are as near- 
ly perfect as present day movie 
science can produce. From an 
educational standpoint they have 
reached a rather high standard, 
have proved a valuable asset in 
our work, and have been used as 
the basis of examination in Cur- 
rent Events as a regular part of 
our program. In addition they 
have presented the several fea- 
tures in a way interesting and en- 
tertaining to the boys, girls and 
teachers who look forward to our 
showings with genuine enthusi- 


asm.’ 


In line with this same policy of 


promoting international under- 
standing through motion pic- 


tures, the Educational Depart- 
ment of Pathe has a series of one 


The Educational Screen 


reel motion pictures released un- 
der the title “Children of All 
Lands.” These pictures, which 
were produced by Madeline Bran- 
deis of Hollywood, were designed 
to be used in the teaching of 
geography in the lower grades. 
The individual titles of the pic- 
tures suggest the contents: “The 
Little Indian Weaver,” “The Wee 
Scotch Piper,” “The Little Dutch 
Tulip Girl” and “The Little Swiss 
W oodcarver.” 

It is felt that such pictures as 
these bring the children of our 
own country into a feeling of 
closer kinship with those of other 
lands. Intimate glimpses of the 
modes of living of youngsters 
across the sea, with their habits 
and customs, promote sympathy 
through knowledge, and at a plas- 


tic age. 


Among the Magazines and Books 


(Concluded from page 301) 


in any degree is dangerous; the best 
actor or actress in a talkie is the one 
who, were he or she to act the same 
play on the stage in the same manner, 
would be the worst. The acting valuss 
of the stage, voice excepted, are turned 
hind-end foremost in the talkies. If 
Jeanne Eagels, whose performance in 
the talkie version of The Letter has 
been highly praised by the talkie ex- 
perts, were to play The Letter in the 
theatre in the manner she acts it on the 
screen, the audience would let out a 
yell as loud as would be that of a talkie 
audience at the screened spectacle of 
Grace George’s excellent performance 
of Divorcons, 

The legitimate player who sticks to 
the talkies for any length of time will 
naturally and inevitably reacquire ail 
his early bad acting tricks or acquir¢ 
a lot of bad ones that he has not had 
before. 

* * * * 

With the addition of the spoken word 
to the screen, the device obviously no 
longer has any reason or sense, yet the 
directors, lacking in the faintest trace 


of imagination, have not thought to 


discard it. 


The silent movies were more often a 
thing apart from theatrical drama, and 
hence offered the customers a different 
form of entertainment. 

Mr. Nathan’s cryptic close is 
most suggestive and worth quot- 
ing. Here is irony with a wealth 
of red meat between its lines. 

From the department called “Movie- 
Go-Round” of the Los Angeles Exam 
iner, I pluck the following, offered with 
out comment: 

“Tt looked like a small riot at the 
Roosevelt Hotel on Saturday night when 
all the dancers in the Blossom Room 
congregated around a painting hung in 
the lobby. Charles de Ravenne, aged 15 
years, is the artist. He was 13 when he 
started the painting, and it shows the 
retreat of Napoleon from Moscow, with 
motion picture folk on the battlefield 
They are all there—Douglas Fairbanks, 
Clive Brook, Sid Grauman, Adolphe 
Menjou, Marion Davies, Eric von Stro- 
William Charlie 


The boy has undeniable tal- 


heim, Powell and 
Chaplin. 
ent, for the likeness of the motion pic- 
ture folk is really most interesting. 


Young Ravenne has never studied art.” 
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FILMS 


Bell & Howell Co. 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


(See advertisement on page 309) 


Bray Pictures Corporation ; 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 


Carlyle Ellis ' 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Producer of Social Service Films 


DeFrenes & Company 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Eastman Kodak Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on Outside Back Cover) 


Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. _ 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Howe-Stevens Service Inc. 
311 S. Sarah St., St. Louis, Mo. 


(See advertisement on page 308 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, II. 


International Harvester Co. 


606 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


92g 


(See advertisement on page < 


Dr. Thos. B. McCrum 


4144 Ckarlotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Producer and Distributor of 
Dental Health Films 


Pathe Exchange Inc., 
35 W. 45th St. New York City 


(See advertisement on page 412) 


Henry G. Peabody 
P. O. Box 111, Pasadena, Cal. 


(See advertisement on page 313) 


Pinkney Film Service Co. 
1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pycope’ Inc., 
Joplin, Mo. 


(See advertisement on page 


Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


(See advertisement on 


Ray-Bell Films, Inc. 


817 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Herman Ross Enterprises ; 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 


Rothacker Film Corp. 
7510 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Rowland Rogers Productions 
74 Sherman St. at Harris Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Society for Visual Education 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


(See advertisement on page 290) 


United Projector and Films Corp. 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Universal Pictures Corp. 
730 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau 
120 W. 41st St., New York City 


4829 S. Kedzie Ave., Chicago III. 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS 


Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ivertisement on page 315) 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
and SUPPLIES 
International Projector Corp. 
Acme Division, 90 Gold St., New 
York City. 


ee advertisement on page 310) 


Bell & Howell Co. 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 309) 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City. 


Home-Talkie Machine Corp. 
220 W. 42nd St., New York City. 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, Ill. 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago., IIl. 
See advertisement on page 315) 


Safety Projector Co. 
Duluth, Minn. 


Bernard Sullivan Company 
360 N. Michigan A Chicago, Ill 


page 31 


United Projector and Film Corp. 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


SCREENS 
James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sims Visual Music Co. 
Quincy, II 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 
Arleigh 
Box 76, S. Pasadena, Cal. 
Visual Aids for Arithmetic, 
Reading, etc. 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City. 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 320) 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sims Visual Music Co. 
Quincy, III. 


Society for Visual Education 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, II. 


(See advertisement on page 290) 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 313) 


STEREOGRAPHS and STEREO- 
SCOPES 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 320) 
Visual Education Service, Inc. 
Carmel, Monterey County, Cal. 


STEREOPTICONS and OPAQUE 
PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 311) 
James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


(See advertisement on page 315) 


Sims Visual Music Co. 
Quincy, IIl. 
Society for Visual Education 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, II. 


(See advertisement on page 290) 


Spencer Lens Co. 


19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 313) 





SWISS NATIONAL PARK 
100 SLIDES FOR SALE 
From private collection, also Two original 
Films showing Geneva and environs, Zer- 
matt and Matterhorn. For full informa- 
tions, address 
THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
5 Seuth Wabash, Chicago 
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FORMAL ARTICLES 


(Arranged Alphabetically by Authors) 


No 


Angell, Herbert E., 
Aughinbaugh, B. A., State Supervisor Vi sual Instruction, 
Columbus, The Motion Picture a Qualitative Gain 
to oe TE beg , 
tarnes, Barton A., Principal Munger Intermediate School, 
Detroit Mich., A Visit to the Angeles Visual 
Education Department. 
Blakeston, Oswell, The Russian ‘Film. 
Duffey, Wm. R., Director School of 
University, Milicaukee, Wis., 
UP «i scbisids haee ard do 
Enlow, F. R. Director Visual 
itlanta Ga., Statistically 


Teaching Films... 


L os 
IIIT lisept.” 199, 
Speech, Marquette 

What Prevents Better 


Education, Public Schools, 
Speaking—A Flagrant Mis- 
EE PT CT eee 
lreeman, rank N., School of Educ ation, Chicago Univer- 
sity, Chicago, ju., Some Principles on the Use of Vis- 
ual Methods in Higher ONO. wc ccccccd Apr. 
Gaither, F. F., Assistant Professor of Education, Univer- 
jax of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla., The Excursion Pro- 

i Seeee wetaketosvececs 
Gow, Ronald, County High School for Boys, 
England, Making Historical 
Greer, Lucille, Picture Potentialities in Relation to World 
i sik, cg eae S EA Ucle sc ee cabecccescesceen 
Gregory, W. M., Director Educational Museum, Public 
Schools, Cleveland, U., The Educational Museum of 
the Cleveland Public 
Visual Education in 
Horn, Aaron, The Movie 
Tests and Visual 
Hughes, Harold F., 
Schools, Fresno, 
Department 
Lewin, William, Central High School, 


Altrincham, 


Europe. . 


Public 
Starting a Visual Education 


Director Visual Education, 
Cal, 


100, } 


. Apr. 104, 


ee TE cS ee a F 
Terry PrrTrTT. er Dec. 
in the Child’s Experience.......J Jan. 
ES, June 


ee Son, nc ude dace a SR J 


. Sept. 


Teachers Hail the Talkies.................- eee 


Mather, Kirtley F., Professor of Geology, Harvard Unt- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass., Motion ictures in Geo- 


logy 
McAteer, 


Ercel C., Eatension Division, University of 
Cali 


ornia, Los Angeles, Cal., The Educational Value 


Ee eee 


McClusky, F. D., Director Scarborough School, New York, 
Fir y Motion Picture as an _ Effective xleaching 


McKay, 
Pollich, R. E.., rincipal Grant School, Los Angeles, Cal 
Practical Fem of the Descriptive Caption in 
sua 
Roach, Charles, Director Visual Education, City Schools, 
Loa Angeles, Cal., Visual Education and World 
ED We sek DN eRN5n6 454 06600 cans 00006606068 
a 8. o.. Sup’t of Schools, Lebanon, Pa., The School 
ourne 
Stephenson, Nathaniel W., 
—~ wy Sn a Waited WE ee BO  6.4:6.0 466006006000 d medi 
Twogood, A. P., and Cramlet, Ross, Department of Indus- 
trial Education, Public ‘Schoois, Newton, Ja., Visual 
Aids in Mechanical Drawing for Beginners 


Vv 
Whitmore, Winifred, Forest Park, [U., Making History 
.N 


Objective 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES AND BOOKS 
(Conducted by Marion F. LANPHIER) 


(Arranged in Chronological Order) 
Selection of Seventh Heaven as Best Picture of 
(in The Film Spectator). 
Color Photography (by H. H. Sheldon in Movie Makers) 
Children and Motion Pictures in Foreign Countries (in 
ee ce beeeseeaeaces 
ww the Movies (in the Journal of the American 
Association of University Women)................. 
The ance of the Movies (by M. Maurice Rouvroy in 
ie Lh 2a nile 6 Lb Sd 6 ad 0.0.9 46:4.0 64042106 
what” r" out Children and the” Movies? (in Journal of 
Social alupgicnue ; : ‘ 
Motion Pictures in Recr: ation at Home and Abroad (by 
Elizabeth K. Kerna in Child Welfare Maqgazine).... 
l’adlocking the ‘Talkies (ep James N. hosenberg in 
The Nation)..... 
Cutting School Costs with 
ovie Makers) . 


“Talkies” (by J. J. Weber 
An Epic Film for the Nation (in the British Film 
ey er err ares Ce 
As Others See Us (by Elizabeth K. Kerna in Child Wel- 
fare Magazine 
Motion Picture 
Church ssongpoment) OE arr 
The vantestes ler (by Maurice Mermey in — . 
ee ao 6 on nk as dees tbe eeheeé 
George Bancroft—The New es (in Vanity Proisy * 
Photo Static (by Bob Wagner in ES <sehale Shan os « 
wae . oe _ Leered Ge Stovies hing The American 
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Mother Still Knows Best ‘(by Bleie Janis in IAberty) . 
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Visual Instruction and the History Lal tory by An 
nette Glick in the Historical Outlook)... May 
In Which We Pay Attention to Our Field, Bob Sherw 
(in The Film Spectator ‘ : oa 
Mhe Child and the Movies (by Miss Dora Stecker in 
Hygeia) i elie Bend as ae a 
Robert C. Bruce Returns from the Wilderne ss in Na 
tional Board of Revie Magaz ine . P bs : 
Home Movies (by John B dslee Carrigan in Parente’ 


Magazine) ‘ eT Te ; e% 
fhe Film Guild Cinema, an Experiment in Theatre De 
sign (by Douglas For in Evhibitors Herald World) 
Movie 


Making in Mexico (by Emma Lindsay Squier én 
Movie Makers) i ehaed 
Hollywood Responsibility Abroad in The Christian 


Science Monitor) 
Moving Picture Dogs and Others (by 
n Saturday Evening Post) 
Individual Instruction Magazine 
Blazing the Trail (by Gene Gautier in 
Companion) 


Lawrence Trimble 


Woman’s Home 


The Talk of Hollywood (by Robert E. Sherwood in 
McCall’s Magazine) . . June 
The Screen Speaks (by William Scribner's 


DeMille in 
Magazine) aie ‘ 


The Talkies Win (in T’he Nation)...... ae aban ten cate 

Review of International Review of Educational ¢ ‘inema- 
tograph ee tag 7 . Sept 

Lack of Motion in Talkies is Sealing Their Doom ‘(in 


er ee ay eee 
Address at Convention of California Fede ration of Wom- 


en's Clubs (by Welford Beaton in The Film Spec- 
i SCs 5.6 0 oO e hie &s.6 a ow 6A & ae OM a oS we Shee ee 
Reeling the Rainbow (by Herbert C. McKay in Movie 
he rr Se rere mew ey Pe ty 
Sound-Film Processes (by William Stull in Photo-Era 
a Wn tg 6 Pherae ke &acetee Migr XY BPP 
Visual Education in the Applied Art of Electric Light- 
lng (by Thomas Cc. Kennedy in Motion Picture 
ere ere Tee. 


Recreation Annexes the Movies (by Dr. 
DS OS aaa area eee 
Some Criticism Against the Talkies 
EE i 5 0'b% & 6 Meidae spe dbde dds sé to oa é Kho Oct. 
The Cinema in France (in the London Times).......... 
Two Plots (by Robert E. Sherwood in McCall’s Magazine) 
Unionism in Filmland (in The Nation)................ 
A Mother Looks at the Movies (by Ruth M. Walker in 
SE MEDD 6. wo 6.0.0 0 4's,40ils bie ale « 20 de eke s 
The British Film Industry (in The Christian Science 
Mn «ene whan ewe Res 4a.) 6 hae MRE Oe Ws 
The Gospel on the Screen (by Arnold F. Keller in Church 
EE © dita ad, cit aaah Pe Oe 03k Oy oe eet ae 
og. 6 srcta 0) erie saath wb gh 4" anise ores a Nov 
Mr. Ingram’s Views on Silent Films (in the Evening 
EE. <<a as sm ase a6 ie cidie dO wie« 84 s0 
Movies and the Children (in The Nation).............. 


ES RE a ere Dec 
A Jurist Looks at the Movies (by Henry Meade } in ‘Child 
INO a 6 ies 0:00 6 0 6.6 -o.ee teas 4.6 2-0 8.6168 68:4 
And Now the Yearning of the Celluloid (by Samuel 
lcd ER =, eae eee 
The Holler Art (by George Jean Nathan in Vanity Fair). 
BOOK REVIEWS 
(Arranged in Chronological Order) 
The Pageant of America—Vols. 7, 9, 10 (by the Yale 
SOD das & tttnd Co dat ea 648. 6dk ee te 6 an. 
Visual Instruction in the Public Schools (by Anna V. 
ED © hh 26 6 60 tb 6 0 864 OCGN 5S 2 5U RO ECES HESOEELES 
Motion Pictures for Different School Grades (by Mary 
FN OE ee et Feb 
Psychological Studies of Motion Pictures (by Harold 
Ellis, Aaron Horn and Herbert Conrad)........... 
Anatomy of Motion Picture Art (by Hric Hlliott)...... Apr. 
Taking the Doctor’s Pulse (by J. F. Montague)......... 
Publicity for Social Work (by Mary Swain and Evart G. 
an a an a ae eile Scie ed Ac bse a ae Oh 
The Earth and Its People (by Wallace W. Atwood and 
Te ea rrey FP a ere 
My Book—Related Reading Activities (by Marjorie 
SE og 8.05.60 8 cod. gid tapr bs COME Kae Lee CORON eS ay 
If Parents Only Knew (by Elizabeth Cleveland)........ 
Pnriched Teaching of Science in the High School (by 
he apd ee Ge MOND occ paceucesserecesens Sept. 
The Picture Collection (by Dorothy H. Stokes)......... Oct. 
Through a Yellow Glass (by Oswell Blakeston)........ 


NOTES AND NEWS 
(Arranged tn Chronological Order) 


Industrial Motion Pictures to be Exhibited at Seville, Spain... Jan. 


Two Boy Adventurers to Take Motion Pictures of Trip Round 
TIME <nscccensnss.-cccces--ccesis--cieenanatnte ses 
Woman’s Part in Public Life Shown in Film. 
Film Arts Guild Builds Four-Screen —- 
Talking Film for Use in Colleges... aliitios 
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National Museur Har Healt} 
Motion Picture Se 
Course in Picture Ap 
Talkies to Make Spe« 
Valuable Shoes 
Films Furnish Navy’s Enter 
Check on Picture Attendar 
Report Shows Increase 

ture : 
Practical Visual {nstruct 
School-Made Movies 


Visual Instruction Meeting in ‘ a 
News Items from California ; 
International Institute of Educationa In Mar 


Visual Instruction on a Cruis 

A Museum for Movie Reet le 

Talking Films Turning Musicians to Teaching 

The DeVry Summer School of Visual Education 

Merits Awarded for Film Production ‘sa 

Exports of American Motion Picture Projectors Lar 
|, en 

Spring Conference in “Californ ia 

New Jersey Organizes , 

Visual Instruction to be Featured at Geneva Meeting Apr 

Photography with the Byrd Antarctic Expedition 

New Data from the Antarctic . 

High Frequency Camera Invented in Germany 

Muybridge Celebration at Stanford 

A Children’ s Theatre of the Movies aaah mie 

The “Talkies” are Rejuvenating Eastern Studios 

Films as Good-Will Emissaries 

Filming to Expedite Legislation 

Course in Picture Appreciation at 
California ... ae 

Camera to Act as Smoke Obse orver ited’ at 

Visual Instruction Association Issues Bulletin 

Safety Messages Five Hundred Feet Underground May 

Films More Popular than Baseball with Boys..... 

Dr. Lee DeForest Honored for Audion Invention 

Ohio Regulations Regarding Visual! Instruction 

Visual Instruction Sessions at the Atlanta Meeting of the 
Bs. Petrie, seinen -i0e reise . , - J une 

Pathe’s Educational Director Resigns 

Round Table on Visual Aids................. 

Booklet Outlines Museum Work.... , 

Director Appointed in Philadelphia.............. 

Third Dimension in oo Demonstration 

D. A. R. Open Film Vault.................... : 

Growth of Cancer Cells Filmed 

Restrictive Legislation Asked 

Re erenneae 

Spring Conference on Visual Instruction in California 

Doctor’s Thesis on Use of Visual Aids in the Classroom 

Wisconsin’s Visual Instruction Accomplishments : 

Harvard Selects Films for Preservation as Examples of Fine 
BD ctrncccitiisnset gecives +s -venesisendamnienees: selena tebin ; . Sept 

Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences Furthers Edu- 
cational Projects eve 

Movie Records Cell Development ails 

The Deaf and the Talking Motion Picture.. 

Enthusiastic Week Marks DeVry Summer Sc hool 

“Talkies” to Show Surgical Technique... Oct 

Use of Motion Pictures Extended in Schools of New York City 

“Talkies’’ for Schools Completed at Columbia.. 

New Division Created in Bureau of Commerce 

Baird Television Demonstration... .... ica aie 

D. A. R. Place Tablet in Oldest Active Playhouse 

Visua] Instruction at Annual Safety Congress. 

One-Fourth of All Movie Theatres are Wired for Sound 

First Theater Showing of Fox Wide Film.............. 

Merger of Three National Organizations of Play-goers 

Educators Urge Revision of Historic Films for School Use Nov. 

Motion Pictures Aid to Physicians... 

New Film Courses at University of Southern California 

South America to be Filmed in Talkie............. 

Prize Planned for Best Original Motion Pictur« 

Professor Dudley Leaves Wisconsin 

Course in Visual Education............ ..... 

Motion Picture Academy Honors Edison 

Clubwomen to be Represented at Studios............. 

Bankers Observe Motion Picture Day ; 

Talking Pictures Feature at Medical Conventio n 

Expedition to Film Wild Life in Color Talkies..... ) 

Historical Motion Picture Collection Sold 

Talkies Replace Santa Claus in Stores 

Talkies Used by Police............ “a 

Premiere of School Teacher Film 

Harvard Business School Studies Motion Picture Problems 

Alder Third-Dimension Exhibited ; 

Screen Advertisers Association Meeting 

New Commission on Motion Pictures 

Teaching Chemistry by Pictures 
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FOREIGN NOTES 
onducted by Orro Maurice FORKERT) 





No. Page 
Art in Russia 6) «<enege>s4hedunnintinaaeeiinetae Mar. 76 
Great Importa I Oswell Blakeston)  ......Apr. 107 
New Book on Visual Education (by Oswell Blake- 
ily Britair / 7) 1) rcce-sevce -ence--aeee 
Films Pop lar Thr. ughout Bulgaria 
ho-§ ikia Subsidizes Historica] Film.. coe: +008 
African Department of Agriculture to Produce Films... 236 
I den Land Filmed by Swiss Explorer.......... ove. 
A X vi 
AN Musical Synchronization (by R. 


Exhibitions . Inc 


the Culinary 





THE THEATRICAL FIELD 
Conducted MARGUERITR ORNDORFF) 
rical Film Reviews—Jan. 14, Feb. 46, Mar. 78, Apr. 111, May 


l Sept. 208, Oct. 240, Nov. 272, Dec. 304. Space for- 
sting these films. Write to The Educational Screen for further 


FILM ESTIMATES 
1 National Committee co-operating with The Educational Screen) 
The number of films covered by Film Estimates for the year are 
as follows: Jan., 43; Feb., 36.; Mar., 38; Apr., 830; May, 33; June, 43; 













Sept 1; Oct., 32; Nov., 82; Dec., 35. Space forbids listing these 
nin 
The Film Estimates and Motion Picture 80 

Best Payers of 10287? .iccccccccccse -u:-.-0000 sovces $1 

SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
(Conducted by Dr. F. Dean McCLusky) 
(Arranged in Chronological Order) 

Arithmetic in Cartoons (by M. W. Arleigh) Jan. 22 
School Film Courses ............... scniienues, conan . 24 
Museum Exhibits for Geography 2% 
A Decorative Poster...............:0.+. 27 
Pathe-Harvard Films Released.... ....... secogiearel 54 
A Strip Film on Pre-School Life.... .......... coasthtsmnaks chimed . 56 
Slides in Fourth Grade Geography.... ... ee a aliensiae 5R 
Using Pictures in Teaching Poetry.... 58 
Museums and the Schools................. 58 
Current Writings we 58 
Novel Booklet Published... ssc... 61 
A College Course on the Photoplay.. 86 
How to Use Visual Aids Effectively... 86 
New Pathe Releases............... ...ccco+ on 86 
Audubon Bird Pictures and Leaflets... 88 
“The Story of Figures’’........ .... 88 


An Adventure with Visual Aids (by ‘Josephine N. Meyers) Apr. 115 













National Academy Extends Membership Invitation........ ............ 116 
The Story of Eastman Classroom Film............c....00+..2-« : 116 
Air Views of Alaska........ c.ccsccoce -« eons 116 
Revised Visual Instruction Association 118 
Poster Contest Teaches Fire Prevention.........-ccsssse-:--sersere ove 11s 
Some Current Writings........ 

Visual Education in Pennsylvania... acetic ound a seen 

The New Museum.......... ............. - ~ nanaptiiligiadiinis 

Research in Visual Education. ee ee es EE 

Uncle Sam’s Farm ue sdettisenss vedihinn 

Boy Scout Motion Pictures. ‘and Stereopticon Slides... 150 
Current Writings PP SAT os EE Ee 150 
The Blackboard as a Visual Aid Oy C PF. ‘Hobdan) June 179 
The Fox Teachers’ Help Leaflets... sone | nese, ceed @paupeniniieecasanias Gs 179 
Chermmewnt WiEthegs  accece.ccceisesscceesesss2s00:Interecs.00!%--s.05.- oe ae a8 ai 184 
N. E. A. Department of Visual Instruction | Convenes.... Sept. 212 
University of Wisconsin Conference............0 9... cc. see 216 
An Educational Museum............ sive ysseamnamniaini 216 
Experiments with the Yale Historical Films. diatbestenta taal Oct. 244 
Developments in Pennsylvania........ ion 


Philadelphia School Journey Program... 
Educational Films Show Human Body at Work 

















Teaching an Alphabet..............c0« s+ + sail 
Visual Instruction In New 8 ae ‘ - 278 
Reading Through Visual Instruction........ .. .. 278 
Plage Gt PGR TOUR ...Wccscrerccccsccscccsecesconse +:000> sane’ sets bee 280 
Hansen to Take Up Dudley’s Work in Wisconsin 2380 
New Pamphlet on Visual Aids............ ...... 280 
Recent Writings ic satnainlatohebueeasaamet ee aiaiemaie 281 
Outline for Course in Visual Instruction (by B. A. Aughin- 

aren... ., sassshiaiinedainienion feet . 807 
A New Yale Film Bibliography 311 
British Films in Education $11 

FILM REVIEWS IN SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
Adventures of Maya, Klling the Killer June 184 
De NE ecniad  coone May 153 Mother of Mine...... . Nov. 281 
Books—From Manuscript Mouth Health........ ...........Nov. 232 
to Classroom ...Oct. 248 Obedience  ..rcccceee ....cceeeee.-o0e June 184 

Bradford on Mt. People Who Live in a 
Washington Sa. June 184 Crowded Valley .............. Apr. 118 
Build and Fly Model +. eee ...May 152 
Airplanes .............. Feb. 56 President, The .............. Oct. 248 

David Goes to Greenland June 182 Regeneration of David 
Down at Our Pond.... May 152 MO ices cezsvachsdeds ahaa May 152 
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= : = — Engineering Profession, School Beautiful, The June 184 
Te antes wee ones On. 86 Story of the Newspaper....May 152 
Great Arctic Seal Hunt, Transportation ‘ Jan. 24 
The “ Mar. &8& Within the Gates Jan. 26 
° AMATEUR FILM MAKING 
1 ~ u a (Conducted by DwiecHr R. FuRNESS 
(Arranged in Chronological Orde 
| No Page 
Amateur Films for Churches ’ j , Jan 


Camera Clubs 


Talkies for the Home ...... 
Make-up for the Amateur 
Latin Class Films a Story from Ovid 
Enlarger for Cine Films “ 
Photomicrographic Work at the Brooklyn Technical High 











ae val Apr. 122 
Professional Devices for the Amateur 12% 
=e Amateur Clubs Increase 123 
Den’t Overlook Details... , : May 154 
Photographic Ingenuities s 154 

Amateur Motion Pictures—An Aid to Effective Schoo! Public- 
° ity (by Joseph H. Apple) ‘ sr seinibinstaibide June 18%¢ 
Daylight Lanterns Amateur Motion Pictures Serve Cause of Science Sept. 226 
Booklet for the Amateur - vetialae 220 
The New Filmo 70 D Camera........... 2206 
Stereographs Celluloid Class Reunions.... ae ‘ 220 
Should You Use Movies for Teaching? ar Oct. 252 
. Photographing from Automobiles 252 
Lantern Slides | Hints on Kodacolor.... .. .......... ae 252 
Film Widths , _ , Nov. 284 
Movies and Traffic............ 284 
Stereoscopes Contest Winners Announced 284 

AMONG THE PRODUCERS 
2 (Arranged in Chronological Orde) 
| Schoo! Projector Announced Mar 94 
New Film for Home Economics... 94 
Merger of QRS-DeVry Corporation Apr. 12 
| Peace Pact Film............ - 124 
e ° } Pathe To Produce Seven Grand Operas on Film 124 | 

A Visual Aid for ee ey i 
| A Canadian-Made Harvester Movie 126 


New Film Tells Story of Gasoline Motor 12¢ 


° “Visual Education” (by J. H. McNabb May 15 
ver 18Sua ee Free Motion Picture Films .... 158 
“Talkies” to be Made by Department of Agriculture June 183 
Free Industrial Slides................. 18: 
A Unique Projection Scheme ] 
Universal Active in Non-Theatricals ‘ Sept. 2 
¥ 4 McKay Joins QRS-DeVry : 2 
Pathe’s Educational Department 2 
New Productions = mn conan 222 
Society of Motion Picture Engineers Selects Toront 4 
} A New Stereopticon with Several New and Disti: 
° l Sci Ss  & | ee ‘i Oct. 2 
Socia 1ences A Visual Education Handbook.............. .. os 25 
} New Beli & Howell Laboratory Completed. 254 
Fox Plans to Enter New Fields.................. Nov. 28 
927 
p 





Feature 


Primary Reading New Firm to Market Adventure Films........ 


| University Film Foundation Productions 


High School Sciences International Understanding Through Education by Films De 


| [ 
° MISCELLANEOUS 
Map Slides | The Means to End War...... ; ke. ee ‘J Jan. 20 
National Academy Meets in Cleveland... ........ erte-csigcoodnas - ~ 92 { 
; A Remarkable Contribution.......... ees Oe pend eee R4 | ( 
| Recent Writings veiticilde - pid. Rdloibelaistemiahaie -.. Oct. .237 | 
ye Suggestions for Christmas Programs ae phen » «Dee. 306 i 
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